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PREFACE. 



This little volume makes no pretensions either 
as to its composition or its object. It is not 
for those who " excel in strength," Imt^^or the 
"little ones," who need to be fed with 'milk. 
The Author's aim.has been, first of all, Truth; 
then simplicity in the illustration of truth. 
She has likewise endeavoured to express the 
truth vividly as well as accurately, so that it 
may be attractive to the minds of the young. 
She commends it to that €k>d who can make 
a feeble instrument strong, for the promo- 
tion of his glory. The weaker the instru- 
ment, the more perfect is the manifestation 
of His strength in the use of it. She does not 
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feel that her present offering in the service of 
Jesus is in itself a precious one ; but " she has 
done what she could," and if this shall anoint 
the weakest or the humblest member of Christ's 
mystical body, she will rejoice that her '^ labour 
is not in vain in the Lord ;" and thus, too, for 
her, it shall be ^^ more blessed to give than to 
receive." 

D. T. K. D. 

Montpelier, 31 tt March. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



A FEW WORDS ADDRESSED TO THE YOUNG. 



** It IS MOB£ BLESSED TO QIVB THAN TO &ECEITB.'*— ACTS XX. 85 



These, my dear yonng friends, were the 
words of one who spake as never man spake, 
— one whose whole life was a practical example 
of the precious truth contained in them. He 
" pleased^not himself;" he was " a man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief." He " endured 
the contradiction of sinners ;" he spent a life 
of poverty, reproach, weariness and suflPering, 
and closed it by a painful death upon the cross, 
for others, for t«5, for t/ou and me. He ever 
" went about doing good*" We do not find 

A 
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Jesus ever thinking of Himself , but of those 
whom he came to save. We find him, when 
he was very young, not more than twelve years 
of age, going up with his parents to Jerusa- 
lem. When they returned home, we find the 
child Jesus tarrying behind, unmindful of the 
difficulty of getting home without a parent's 
hand to guide him, a parent's care to protect 
him — ^unmindful of what hardships or priva- 
tions he might have to encounter, thus left 
alone. He was so taken up with the desire to 
promote the glory of his Heavenly Father, and 
to do good to the souls of men, that he forgot 
all his own ease, and comfort, and security, and 
he stayed behind in the temple, reasoning with 
the unbelieving doctors ; and when asked why 
he did this, when his sorrowing parents were 
seeking him with so much anxiety and fear, 
he says, '^ Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father's business ?" His errand into the 
world was mercy — ^his whole life was spent in 
shewing mercy y and in carrying out his own 
blessed declaration, '' It is more blessed to give 
than to receive." 
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Again, I dare say you all remember the 
beautiful story of Jesus conversing with the 
woman at the well of Samaria. Now, dear 
children, if you look to your Bible you will 
find that the blessed Jesus was ^' wearied 
with his journey," — ^he bore our infirmities, 
and he knew well what hunger, thirst, and 
weariness were — he was weary with walking, 
and he sat to rest himself. Now, I dare say, you 
aU know what it is to be overcome with fatigue, 
and desirous of rest; and if any one came to 
you at the moment when you were thus weary 
and tired, and asked you to do something for 
them, to help them in anything they were about, 
or to go with them and shew them the way to 
any place they were seeking, would you not be 
inclined to say, Oh, I really cannot just now, 
I am so tiredy I have had such a long walk, 
I am 80 weary, I must rest ; I wiU do it another 
time, but I cannot just now ? Oh, dear children, 
how different was the conduct of the ever- 
blessed Jesus — ^he had such a love for this 
poor woman's soul — ^he was so anxious to bring 
this lost sheep into his fold — ^he felt so much 
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for her poor, miserable condition, that be for- 
got bis weariness, and be entered into a long 
conversation witb ber, and forsook ber not 
until be bad convinced ber of ber sin, sbewn 
ber tbe way of life, led ber to tbirst for tbat 
water, tbat living water, wbicb be was* ready 
to give to ber, and wbicb was to be in ber as 
'^ a well of water springing up unto everlasting 
life," (Jobn iv. 14). Remember, dear children, 
tbat you cannot be engaged in works of mercy 
and love to others — you cannot go about visit- 
ing tbe poor, and tbe sick — ^you cannot hope to 
do good, either to tbe bodies or souls of your 
fellow creatures, without much sacrifice to your- 
selves, much giving up of your own ease and 
comfort, and often depriving yourselves of what 
you would like, to enable you to comfort and 
relieve others ; but oh remember tbe words of 
tbe Lord Jesus, bow he said, " It is more 
blessed to give than to receive," and bow be 
left us an example tbat we should ^'follow in the 
blessed steps of his most holy life." If we follow 
him from the time that he came as a lowly babe 
into this world, we find him manifesting the 
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ssme character — from the manger at Bethlehem 
to the cross on Calvary — ^his was a life of self- 
denial, of suffering, of sorrow, of persecution. 
And why did he endure all this? It was because 
he loved us — because he grieved over our fallen 
lost condition — ^because he longed for the sal- 
vation of our souls — because he wished us to 
be happy for ever with him in glory. Then 
let us look at the last sad scene of his painful 
life on earth. See him hanging on the cross, 
enduring all the pains and agonies of that 
dreadM death ; surely there we should expect 
to find even the blessed Jesus so taken up 
with his own sufferings, so overwelmed with 
the horrors of that dreadful hour, as to forget 
everything else. But no, my dear young friends, 
here again the love, and pity, and tender com- 
passion of Him who was love itself, shines forth 
in all its beauty. He looks upon his beloved 
mother, and knowing that he is now about to 
return to the bosom of his Father, and to leave 
her a little longer to sojourn here below, he 
will not leave her comfortless, he turns to the 
diseijfJe whom he loved, and he says to him, 

a2 
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^* Behold thy mother" He commits her to 
tke care of one whom he knows will respect 
and cherish 'her, and at the same time he en- 
deavours to soothe and cheer his sorrowing 
disciple, by entrusting him with a work and 
labour of love for his sake. Then, as if anx- 
ious to fill up the aching void in his mother's 
breast, and to present her with an object upon 
which she might allow the full tide of affection 
to flow out, he turns to his mother and says, 
" Woman, behold thy son." But this is not 
all, it is not only towards his own beloyed Mends 
and relatives that he thus manifests his unsel- 
fish undying love, he thinks also of one who is 
hangiug by his side; he snatches the dying 
malefactor as a brand from the burning ; he 
forgets his own suffenngs in the joy of taking 
another soul with him to glory ; he turns to 
him, in answer to the prayer of faith, and says, 
" To^ay shalt thou he with me in paradiseJ* 
He thinks even of those hard-hearted men 
who are nailing him to the cross ; he prays 
for them, " Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do." Oh, my dear young Mends, 
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if jou wish to overcome that selfish principle 
which is ever striying for the mastery ; if you 
wish to be amiable, gentle, loving, seeking the 
happiness of others more than your own, 
look unto Jesus — set him before you as your 
pattern and example — ^pray to be made like 
unto him, and treasure up in your hearts those 
words of his, '* It is more blessed to give than 
to receive." 

Now some of my young readers may say, I 
am sure I wish to be like Jesus. I desire not 
to be selfish. I wish to study the happiness 
of others, but I do not exactly know how I am 
to do it. Now, it is in order to shew you that 
every day brings with it opportunities of ex- 
ercising this gospel principle, occasions when 
we are called to deny ourselves, and to prefer 
the good and the happiness of others to our 
own ; it is to shew you how this Christian dis- 
position may be exercised in all the daily em- 
ployments, and amusements, and objects of life, 
that I am going to tell you a story, which may, 
by Ood's blessing, help you in this arduous 
task of denying self, of casting down this idol 
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which by nature is more or less set up in every 
heart, and which the grace of God alone can 
enable us, even here, in a very great mea- 
sure to subdue. Whilst we are in a aiafol 
body, and in a sinful world, we cannot expect 
to bring any Christian grace to perfection ; but 
if the seed is in our hearts — ^the seed of God's 
grace — and this seed is watered by the dew of 
God's blessing, we may confidently look for 
some fruit even here, to abound to the glory 
of God ; and then, when the little weak plant 
is transplanted to a more genial climate, even 
to the atmosphere of heaven, then it will ripen 
into full perfection, and continue to bring forth 
blessed firuit throughout eternity. 

How sweet, how heayenly is the sight. 

When those that love the Lord 
In one another's peace delight. 

And thus fulfil his word. 

When each can feel his brother's sigh, 

And with him bear a part ; 
When sorrow flows from eye to eye. 

And joy fh>m heart to heart 

When, free from enyy, scorn, and pride. 
Our wishes all above. 
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Each can his brother^ Mling hide. 
And shew a brother's love. 

When loTe, in one delightAil stream. 
Through erery bosom flows; 

And union sweet, with dear esteem. 
In eyerj action glows. 

Lore is the golden chiun that binds 

The happy souls above; 
And he's an heir of heaven who finds 

His bosom glow with love. Swain. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE HAPPY FAMILY. 



In a pretty little country village, situated in 
one of the most romantic parts of North De- 
von, a county remarkable for its beautiful 
scenery, as well as for its genial climate, and 
in one of those lovely rural abodes with which 
that country abounds, in a sweet cottage co- 
vered with myrtles, geraniums, and all kinds 
of beautiful flowers, which would soon be nip- 
ped by the ungenial cold of this northern at- 
mosphere ; in this lovely cottage, which for 
neatness and comfort was the admiration of all 
who visited it, lived a very happy family of the 
name of Seymour. This family consisted of 
Mr and Mrs Seymour, three little children, 
and Miss Mansfield, who resided with them as 
governess. The eldest of the little group, Lucy, 
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was about twelve years of age. She was of a 
grave, sedate cast of countenance, so much so 
that one would have been inclined at first to 
think that a shade of care had already passed 
over that young brow, and darkened its sunny 
joyous aspect ; but it needed only a call to duty 
— an opportunity of doing a kind action, or 
the power of making others happy, and in a 
moment the countenance of the pensive, 
thoughtful Lucy, brightened into joy ; her eyes 
beamed with animation, and she flew on the 
wings of the wmd to execute her little errand 
of love. She reminded one of those beautiful 
lines of the poet Cowper, which some of you 
may remember, descriptive of true charity or 
love ; — 



" Pure in her aim, and in her temper mild, 
Her wisdom seemed the weakness of a child ; 
She makes excuses where she might condemn. 
Reviled hy those that hate her, prays for them ; 
Suspicion lurks not in her artless breast. 
The worst suggested, she believes the best I 
Kot soon provoked, however stung and teased. 
And, if perhaps made angry, soon appeased ; 
She rather waves than will dispute her right, 
And, injured, makes forgiveness her delight." 
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Lucy was considerate, kind, and gentle to all ; 
her happiness was in making others happy, and 
in following out all the kind and thoughtful 
suggestions of her truly Christian parents. 
Mrs Seymour had early endeayoured to instil 
into the minds of her children the duty of liv- 
ing for others, and not for themselves. She 
had ever brought before them the gospel pre- 
cept, " It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive ;" and perceiving how even from the babe 
in arms, to those of riper years, the natural 
principle of the human heart, selfishness^ was 
ever striving for the mastery, and proving the 
bane of all domestic and social happiness, as 
well as the worm at the root of many a flourish- 
ing bud of promise, she began in early infEtncy 
to endeavour to check this destructive prin- 
ciple, and lead the little would-be tyrant of the 
nursery, to feel that there is a battle to be 
fought even in the infant mind — ^a war to be 
waged even in that early school — a war of ex- 
termination of the principle of selfy self^ selfy 
as the idol within. The struggle in overcom- 
ing this baneful principle, is harder in some 
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dispositions than others ; but, thanks be to 
God, there is " nothing too hard for the Lord ;" 
and those young people who feel conscious that 
it is with them a very dijlcult task to over- 
eome it in themselves, let them only the more 
earnestly pray to God for his grace to enable 
them to crucify self, and to keep constantly in 
view the character and example of the blessed 
Jesus, that they may grow up in his likeness, 
and be daily more and more conformed to^his 
image. Mrs Seymour had doubtless expeii- 
^ifie^d the struggle with this natural corruption. 
She had not been ignorant of its power and 
ascendancy in the heart, nor had it been by her 
own strength that she had brought it into sub- 
jection to the principles of the gospel,' it was 
therefore from her own experience that she 
could advise and direct her dear children aright^ 
and they knew that m her they had not a 
harsh judge, but a tender and sympathizing 
friend. But I must finish my picture of the 
happy family at Eden Bank, which was the 
mtme of Mr and Mrs Seymour's residence. I 
have already told you about Lucy, the eldest 
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girl, I must now give you some account of her 
little laughing merry sister Caroline, who was 
just in her ninth year. She was a sweet en- 
gaging child, with a sunny smiling face, an 
open artless brow ; full of Hfe and energy, her 
eyes sparkling with delight at the promise of 
a little fiin, or any expected pleasure. She 
was very obedient, for her mama never allowed 
her dear children for a moment to dispute her 
word ; she knew it was hx kinder to them to 
bring them up in habits of obedience ; she was 
also very warm-hearted and affectionate, and 
she really liked to give pleasure, but it was 
generally with this reserve, that it must not 
interfere with her own comfort or amusement. 
She was inclined to think too much of self^ 
and in spite of all her judicious mother's ef- 
forts to keep under this baneful principle, and 
to draw out her little heart in love to others^ 
she still saw with the deepest pain and anxiety, 
its pervading influence ever starting up, and 
threatening to overwhelm all the finer qualities 
which she possessed. This shewed itself in 
many ways, as you will see by the story ; in 
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t3ie mean time, I must tell you that Mrs Sey- 
mour haTing lost two sweet little children 
younger than Oaroline, she had only one lit- 
tle boy besides, about two years of age, whose 
name was Charles, and this little fellow was 
the plaything of the house — ^the delight of the 
parlour and the nursery, and of this little bro- 
ther both Lucy and Caroline were very fond. 

Within a short distance of Eden Bank, liyed 
another family of the name of Attwood, con- 
sisting only of Mrs Attwood, a widow, with one 
Httle girl about Lucy's age, but of a very dif- 
ferent disposition ; and in consequence of very 
injudicious management, she had become so 
nnamiable and so selfish, that Mrs Seymour 
was very jealous of the influence she might 
have over her own little girls, and she did not 
wish them to be much together ; but as they 
were such near neighbours she could not avoid 
their meeting occasionally. 

Harriet had been her mother's darling — ^her 
only child — and when Mr Attwood died, she 
ocmcentrated all her affection and thoughts 
upon this one object. Her every wish was 
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-granted^ her pleasure consulted, and she could 
not bear to thwart her in a single thing. The 
consequence was, that Harriet soon forgot that 
there was any one else in the world but her- 
self, or at all events she thought that every- 
thing and every body must give way to her 
wishes and desires. She had never been taught 
the far greater happiness of giving others plea- 
sure. She had never been told, much less 
could she have conceived it possible, that it 
could be '^ more blessed to give than to re» 
ceive." Mrs Attwood was continually laying 
out little plans for the amusement and gratifi- 
cation of her daughter ; and as in the arrange- 
ment of the house, the comfort of the servants^ 
and the convenience of others, were not so 
much considered as the indulgence of the way- 
ward wishes of this darling child, it is not won- 
derful to see, under the fostering hand of this 
too indulgent parent^ the evil db^ositions and 
tempers of the natural heart, unchecked by the 
principles of divine grace, ever manifesting 
themselves in sad contrast to the sweet Chris- 
tian graces of the gentle Lucy Seymour. 
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I have now introduced you to some mem- 
bers of the happy family at Eden Bank, bnt 
not to all ; I must tell you, that the dear 
children were blessed with a good and kind 
papa, who was yery fond of his little ones, and 
who always endeavoured to follow out all the ex- 
ceUent rules which Mrs Seymour laid down, 
and to second all the prayerful efforts which 
she made to train them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. They had also an 
excellent governess, who assisted their dear 
mama in carrying on their studies in the school- 
room, and took them pleasant walks into the 
country ; and she endeavoured by the winning 
kindness of her manner to gain their confidence 
and affection, as well as by her firmness to 
command their respect. Mrs Seymour endea- 
voured in every way to uphold Miss Mansfield's 
authority, and to lead her children to look up 
to her with deference, and affectionate confi- 
dence. She was not treated, as I am sorry to 
say many thoughtlessly treat a governess, as 
if she were a different order of beings from the 
rest of the family, and had no feelings in com- 

b2 
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mon with them. Mrs Seymotir bore in mind 
the many trials and anxieties, and the many 
difficulties that a governess often has to con- 
tend with. What with unreasonable parents, 
rude servants^ and badly-behaved children, 
their situation is often far from enviable ; but 
Mrs Seymour always endeavoured to share the 
little trials of patience which might arise in 
the school-room with her governess, and she 
always led her children to look upon her as 
one of the family, and as their kind and con- 
siderate friend. Thus, instead of being allowed 
ever to feel herself in the way^ the domestic 
circle was considered incomplete without her, 
and the children loved her very dearly. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THE DISOOYEBY. 



One day Lncy and Caroline were taking a 
walk with their governess, after the morning 
lessons were concluded. It was a lovely sum- 
mer's day, and they wandered across the fields, 
gathering, as they went, a pretty nosegay oi 
wild flowers to present to their mama on their 
return home. They were so eager in search- 
ing for all the beautiful specimens which are 
found in such luxuriance in all the fields and 
lanes in Devonshire, that they started when 
they found how far they had wandered, and 
Miss Mansfield began to consider whether they 
should return by the way they had come, or 
whether they might not find some shorter way 
to Eden Bank. A pretty little winding path 
seemed to lead very directly across to their 
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own pretty cottage, which they could distinctly 
perceive peeping through the trees in which it 
lay embosomed. 

" let us go this new way," said Caroline ; 
" do, if you please. Miss Mansfield, for it will 
lead us down this pretty lane, and perhaps we 
shall find some new flowers, and perhaps we 
may find some nice high styles to scramble 
over, and that's such fun, and you will help 
me, won't you?" 

« That I will," said Miss Mansfield. 

" And so will I," said Lucy ; " I am 
so glad we have come a new way ; I wonder 
where it leads." 

Just as she said this, their attention was 
arrested by the barking of a little dog, who 
seemed as if he had come to reconnoitre, and 
report to some one at home the character of 
the bold intruders, who had dared thus to find 
out the humble secluded dwelling to which he 
belonged. After giving a salute of warning, 
he retired behind the hedge, peeping out occa- 
sionally to see which way they were going, and 
when he found that they were actually encroach- 
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ing upon his own domain, and approaching 
his dwelling, he ran on a few steps, then came 
back sniffing and snuffing, as if he would have 
said. Who are you ? and what do you want 
here? Then the little faithful guard set off 
in good earnest to give the alarm, and Miss 
Mansfield and her little pupils followed his 
steps, untn they saw him enter the half-open 
door of a very humble cottage, which had been 
hidden by the trees until they approached 
within a few steps of it. Thej knocked at the 
door, thinking they would ascertain here which 
was the nearest way home. Master doggy 
growled, but a feeble kind voice from within 
exclaimed, " Come in ; I am not able to rise, 
but pray come in.'' 

Upon entering the cottage, they found a poor 
old woman, the pattern of neatness and clean- 
liness, sitting up in bed, her Bible in her hand, 
but quite alone, with the exception of her 
faithfiil little companion Dash, who began now 
to think that they must be friends, and laid 
himself down contentedly on a mat at the door, 
now and then peeping out of the comer of his 
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eye to see that all was right, and then com- 
posing himself to sleep again, quite satisfied 
that all was as it should be. 

" We are not very sure of our way home, 
my good woman," said Miss Mansfield ; " and 
we thought, perhaps we should find out at this 
cottage, the nearest way to Eden Bank." 

^' Eden iBank ! well I know the way there, 
young ladies. Ah, you cannot miss it, now 
that you are so far ; you just follow the path 
across this field, till you come to the place 
where two cross paths meet, — ^take the right 
hand path, and that will bring you into tlie 
lane which leads to your pretty dwelling. So 
you live at Eden Bank," said she, surveying 
them with more than ordinary interest. 

*^ Have you ever been there?" said Miss 
Mansfield. 

'^ Oh yes, many's the day that I have been 
there to wash, when the former proprietor was 
there. It was a sweet place, and Pm thinking 
that much has been done to improve it ; the 
folk say it is very nicely kept, and that the 
house is so neat and comfortable." 
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'* It is a very sweet place," said Miss Mans- 
field, and I dare say there have been a good 
many alterations since you were there, but it 
is not long since we came to it ; how long is 
it since you were at the house ?" 

" Oh, it is long since I was there, I dare say 
it is ten years come next Michaelmas, for it is 
just that time since I caught the rheumatism 
in my limbs from going out to wash, and I have 
been getting worse and worse, until I am now 
scarcely ever able to get outside my door, and 
of late I have been confined to my bed ; I am 
very helpless now." 

" And do you live quite alone ?" said Lucy. 

" Not altogether, my little lady," said she ; 
** I have a good grandchild, about your age, 
who lives with me, as her poor mother is 
dead ; but you see, I must not neglect her for 
the sake of my own comfort ; so I am obliged 
to part with her to attend Dame Walker's 
school from nine till twelve every day, and she 
is a fine scholar, and is a good girl in every 
way. I think she will soon be home, but I 
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sent her round by the village to sell some of 
my eggs.'' 

" But what do you do while she is at school?" 
asked Lucy ; *^ there is no one to do any thing 
for you." 

" Indeed, miss, I can't say I am much 
troubled, for you see Betsy always gives me 
my breakfast and makes me comfortable before 
she goes to school ; then she puts my Bible by 
my side, and that is a blessed companion— 
I am never dull when I can read my Bible. 
Oh, miss, it is a blessed thing to be able to 
read God's word. I often think I can say with 
David, * Oh how love I thy law; it is my me- 
ditation all the day.' It is a precious privi- 
lege too to have the God of the Bible with us." 

" It is indeed," said Miss Mansfield ; " and 
I think we often find that the Lord vouchsafes 
a peculiar sense of his presence to those whom 
he sees fit to deprive of outward privileges." 

'^ So it is^ madam, truly ; and in proportion 
as the channels of ordinances are dried up, when 
the stream no longer murmurs by our side, we 
are led to seek the fountainhead. I am sure 
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I hare had reason to bless God for thus keep- 
ing me to a sick-bed ; many of my happiest 
hours have been spent here in this spot, and I 
have often enjoyed such a sweet sense of my 
Saviour's presence in my soul, that I have been 
almost tempted to exclaim, ^ This is none other 
than the house of God, and this is the gate of 
heaven.' My only grief is that my eyes are fail- 
ing, and my Bible is but a small print, you see; 
so that sometimes, when there comes a dark 
day, I cannot read, but I know a deal by heart, 
and I just repeat it to myself, and then my little 
Betsy can read pretty well now." 

Here Lucy crept up to Miss Mansfield, and 
whispering said, " Don't you think. Miss Mans- 
field, mama would let me buy a nice large 
Bible for the poor woman ? you know she always 
keeps some by her, and I have got money to 
buy it if mama will let me." 

" Oh yes, I have no doubt your mama will 
be very glad that you should do so, my love. 
Will you ask her?" 

" That I will when we go home. Oh, how 
delightful," said she aloud, and almost jumped 
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for joy ; " I will give you a nice large Bible, 
my good woman, and, if my mama will let 
me, I will come to-morrow, and bring it to you." 

^' Thank you, thank you a thousand times, 
my dear young lady. Take an old woman's 
thanks, and may the Lord bless you, and re- 
turn your kindness seven-fold into your bosom. 
May He give you his own blessed Spirit, and 
may he lead you to Jesus, and that will be the 
best that I can wish for you." 

*' What is your name ?" said Lucy, looking 
earnestly in the old woman's face ; ^^ for you 
know I must write your name in the Bible." 

*^ Well, my name is Sally Downs, and I shall 
be right glad for you to put my name in it with 
your own hand, and then, whenever I open my 
Bible, I shall send up a prayer for God's bless- 
ing upon your dear young head." 

^^ Now then, we must go home, my dear," 
said Miss Mansfield ; ^^ J am afraid your ma- 
ma will be quite anxious about us, we have 
been gone so long." 

"Well, good bye, good bye, Sally," cried 
the little ones. 
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" Good bye for the present," said Lucy ; 
'' bat I will see you again to-morrow, and bring 
the Bible with me ;" and with these words she 
closed the little cottage door. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE DILEMMA. 



LuoY ran skipping along with delight, think- 
ing of the pleasure she was going to give to 
this poor woman. All at once, however, she 
became very thoughtful and silent, and seemed 
to pay no attention to Caroline's repeated 
questions about some wild flowers she had 
picked. " Lucy," at last cried the little chatterer, 
" what is your thought like ? What are you 
looking so grave about all at once ?" 

" I was thinking of something which I for- 
got when I was speaking about the Bible, that 
takes off my pleasure. I fear it will take all 
my money, and then I shall not be able to do 
what I promised, and buy my little Carry a 
doll on her birthday, so I am quite in a di- 
lemma." 
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" Oh, now, Lucy, tliat is too bad," said Ca- 
roline, the colour mantling in her cheeks; '^you 
promised me a doll, and yon know mama 
always says we ought to keep our promise, and 
then you promised me Jirsty before ever you 
saw the woman." 

" So I did," said Lucy, " and it is that which 
makes me sorry, because I want to do as I 
promised ; but, perhaps, I shall be able yet, for 
if I can sell some of my pincushions that I 
have been making, I shall havje enough for both ; 
but if I can only get one, you will let me get 
the Bible, won't you ?" 

Caroline said nothing, but hung down her 
head rather sulkily, and, I dare say, if we had 
peeped under her bonnet, we should have seen 
a few tears escaping from those little bright 
eyes. Miss Mansfield, very judiciously, paid 
no attention to this; she knew that there must 
be a severe struggle in the young heart, before 
the inherent principle of selfishness was alto* 
gether overcome, and that it never can be 
without the constant influence of divine grace 
in the heart. She therefore felt the importance 

c2 
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of exercising patience and gentleness towards 
her, and, at the saiue time, endeavouring to 
point out to her the absolute necessity of cru- 
cifying selfy bringing it low at the foot of the 
cross, letting the love of Christ constrain us no 
longer to live unto ourselves, but to Him. She 
saw, with extreme pleasure and thankfulness, 
the development of a sweet Christian spirit 
of self-denial and love in dear Lucy ; but she 
remembered that Caroline was a good deal 
younger, and of a keener temperament, and 
that perhaps her struggle with the natural cor- 
ruption of the heart was greater that it had 
ever been with Lucy, who seemed from child- 
hood of a particularly sweet and amiable dis- 
position ; she therefore made much allowance 
for her little pupil, and bore patiently with the 
occasional exhibition of that selfish temper 
which she so much deplored. 

" Caroline," at last said Lucy ; but Caroline 
made no answer. '* Tell me, Caroline, that 
you are not angry with me for disappointing 
you, for you know I hope I may be able to 
give it you after all." 
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** Oh, I am sure/' said Miss Mansfield; '^my 
Caroline will remember what her dear mama 
so often tells her, that ^ It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.' Yon know, dear Caro- 
line, these are the words of the blessed Jesus 
himself, and we should try to have somewhat 
of his spirit. Now, when you think, my dear 
little girl, of the pleasure you will be giving 
this poor woman, and of the comfort that her 
Bible will be to her, I am sure you will gladly 
give up your doll." 

Caroline looked up with her own bright 
sunny smile, the tears had been brushed away, 
and she had once more her own peculiarly 
joyous expression of countenance, well remind- 
ing one of those beautiful lines, — 

** The tear down childhood's cheek that flows 
la like the dewdrop on the rose. 
When next the summer breeze comes by 
And wafts the bush, the rose is dry.** 

'^ Oh, I am quite happy now," said she, skip- 
ping along as blythe as ever ; ^* I shall like to 
think of poor old Sally, and then, you know, the 
doll may break, but the Bible will last a very 
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long time, bo it is the best way for you to spend 
your money, dear Lucy." 

*' Oh, you pet," said Lucy, kissing her sister, 
'^ that's being kind and good." Just then they 
arrived at their own gate, and there they found 
Mrs Seymour, anxiously looking out for them. 

*' Here you are at last," said she ; " I am 
thankful to see you safe back, for you have 
been gone so very long that I began to be 
alarmed about you." 

" Oh, mama, I have so much to, tell you," 
said Lucy ; '^ and I have such a favour to ask 
you, will you grant it ?" 

" I must know what it is, my child, first ; I 
must be sure it is right to grant it." 

'* Oh, I am sure you will think it right." 

'' Tell me all about it then, and I shall judge ; 
but first go and take off your things, for dinner 
is waiting, and then you can tell me all that 
you have been doing." 

"Here, dear mama,^' said Caroline, "here 
is a pretty nosegay for you, which I picked as 
I went along ; they are aU wild flowers ; look 
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there are roses^ and forget-Bie-not, and ger^ 
nimns, and a great many that I don't know." 

" Oh, that is a beautiful nosegay," said Mrs 
Seymour ; " and I hope when my little Cany 
pulled the flowers she thought of the goodness 
of God in giving us so many beautiful things 
to delight the eye, so many things richly to 
enjoi/J* 

When the little party were all seated at the 
dinner table, Lucy told her mama all about 
the poor woman, and Mrs Seymour promised 
very soon to go and see herself, " for," said she, 
"we must get acquainted with all the poor bodies 
around us, and it wiU be a nice object for us 
in our walks to go and see them, and try to 
make them more comfortable, and Mrs John- 
stone will help us to find them out." 

" Now, mama," said Lucy, " I will tell you 
the favour I want you to grant me." Ca- 
roline ran up to the nursery, but Lucy staid 
behind to explain what this favour was. Lucy 
then explained all about the Bible and her 
promise to Sally, and her mama very gladly 
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allowed her to spend her money in purchasing 
one of the large common Bibles which she al- 
ways kept for distribution among the poor. 

'' I am always glad, my dear child," said 
she, " to assist you in any little act of kindness, 
and I am sure you will feel much happier in 
spending your money thus, than in laying it 
out upon yourself." 

" Oh yes, that I do," said Lucy ; " but there 
is just one thing makes me sorry ; I am not 
sure whether I have been quite right, for I 
promised, you know, to giye little Caroline a 
new doll on her birthday, and now I fear this 
will take all my money, and I shall not be 
able to do what I promised, for her birthday 
is next month, and I shall have no more money 
before that time, unless I can sell some of my 
pincushions." 

** You are quite right, dear Lucy," said Mn 
Seymour*; '^ you should always be as good as 
your word, and, unless Carry gives you leaye, 
I do not see how you can be justified in dis- 
appointing her." 
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^' Oh, bnt I have got Caroline's leave, dear 
mama. She was a little sorry about it at first, 
but she has given up her doll, in order that I 
may give Sally the Bible. Is not that good 
of her, poor child[; but then, you see, if I oan 

sell some of my pincushions " and a smile 

of hope lighted up her fiice. 

" I will take care of that," said Mrs Seymour 
(not giving her time to complete her sentence), 
" I will buy your pincushions. If my sweet 
Caroline has so conquered her little selfish 
heart, as to acquiesce in your giving the Bible 
to Sally, instead of giving her the new doll, so 
long anticipated, I will take care that you are 
enabled to fulfil your promise to Aer." 

'^ Oh, thank you, thank you, dear mama ; 
now I am altogether happy I I could not bear 
to disappoint Carry ; and yet the Bible, you 
know, is of the greatest importance." 

" Remember, dear Lucy, however, to keep 
this a secret ; do not let Caroline know that 
you are going to give her the doll. Let her 
fully exercise the duty and the privilege of 
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giving up her pleasure for the happiness and 
the good of another — let her feel the act of 
self-denial imposed upon her ; and when she 
has fully experienced that it is indeed and in 
truth * more blessed to give than to receive,' 
th&n, when her birthday comes, you shall sur^ 
prise her by giving her a nice new doll, accord- 
ing to your former promise." 

" Oh, I will keep it a grand secret," said 
Lucy ; ^' she shall know nothing about it tiU 
the day comes, and then, oh how surprised she 
will be. Now, dear mama, can I get the Bible ? 
I will run and fetch my nmney, and then I 
will write Sally's name in it, and to-morrow 
perhaps you wiU let me take it to her." So 
saying, she bounded away with a light step 
and a joyful heart, took out her little store, 
and then following Mrs Seymour to a closet 
where she kept a large stock of Bibles for the 
poor, tracts, &c., she chose a large Bible with 
a good clear type, and having transferred the 
money to her mama's hands, she ran away into 
the school-room to shew it to Miss Mansfield, 
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and to ask her how she should write the name 
nicely, and put a neat cover upon it, and have 
it ready for the poor old body. She then re- 
tired to rest very happy, and looking forward 
with great pleasure to the prospect of the mor- 
row. 



D 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PROMISE FTJLEILLED. 

The next morning as soon as she was called, 
Lucy jumped out of bed, and opened the shutter 
to see if it were a fine day, and she rejoiced to 
see the sun shining very brightly, and to feel that 
there was nothing to hinder her from taking 
her walk to Sally Downs. After breakfast 
they sat down, as usual, with their governess 
to their morning studies, commencing with the 
reading of God's Holy Word, which always 
formed an important part of their daily instruc- 
tion, for Miss Mansfield always told them that 
they could not ask for a blessing upon the 
rest of their employments and studies, if they 
did not begin the day with the Word of God 
and prayer. They then proceeded with the 
rest of their lessons, and were going on very 
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busily, for they were very fond of iheir books, 
when a carriage drove up to the door, and be- 
fore they had time to think who it could be at 
that early hour, they heard Harriet Attwood's 
voice asking the servant, " Where's Lucy ? 
Where's Caroline ? I want them to come with 
me ;" and without waiting for an answer, she 
bounced iQto the schoolroom, and taking hold 
of Lucy's arm, cried " Come, come, I want you 
both to come with me — ^this is my birthday, 
and I am going to see Wombwell's Menagerie 

which is now at S , and I am going to 

shop too, and to buy any thing I like — ^but 
make haste, I'm in a hurry." 

"Miss Attwood, you forget;" said Miss 
Mansfield, " that your young Mends must ask 
their mama's leave first." 

" Oh, well, come with me and I will ask ; I 
am sure Mrs Seymour cannot refuse." 

Li the mean time, Mrs Attwood had been 
shewn into the drawing-room, and had been 
making her request for the little girls, and 
their mama, to accompany them to S . 

Mrs Seymour was unwilling to refuse, as she 
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was able to go with them, and she had just 
risen to desire the little girls to put on their 
things, when Harriet rushed in, leading cap- 
tive Lucy and Caroline, but looking not at all 
well pleased herself. 

"Mama," said she, "Lucy wont go — she 
says she is going somewhere else — is it not 
provoking ?" 

" Why do you not wish to go, love," said 

Mrs Seymour, " I am sure you would like to 

see the wild beasts ?" 

" But, mama, I promised, you know." 

" Promised what, my dear ?" 

" I promised to go with the Bible to poor 
Sally to-day, and I cannot disappoint her." 

" Very true, my child, I had quite forgotten 
that." 

"Oh, come along with us," said Harriet, 
" and let the old woman wait ; dear me, are you 
going to give up a whole day's pleasure merely 
to take a Bible to an old woman ; what non- 
sense, it will do just as well to-morrow." 

** No, it will not," said Lucy firmly ; " I 
promised her." 
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" Welly and suppose you did, you could not 
tell that you would be hindered." 

" I am not hindered," replied Lucy, " un- 
less I choose to hinder myself by going with 
you ; and then, think how disappointed poor 
Sally will be, for I know she will be watching 
for me all the morning." 

" Well, I never knew any thing so silly," 
said Harriet ; " and will you really not go ?" 

Lucy looked at her mother, as much as to 
say, do dear mama help me out of the di£5i- 
culty, and Mrs Seymour's kind approving 
smile, soon convinced her that she was in the 
right. 

"Do tell her to come," said Harriet, ap- 
proaching to Mrs Seymour ; " for you see it 
will spoil my party." 

" I cannot do that," she replied ; " but if 
Lucy thinks it will do as well, I will send 
nurse and Charlie to Sally Downs, and they 
can take the Bible." 

" Oh no, dear mama," cried Lucy, " pray 

let me go; I would not lose the pleasure of 

giving it to her myself, and seeing her happy 

D 2 
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face, for all the show sin the world ; and then 
it does not look so kind to send it." 

'' Trae, mj dear girl, I think yon are quite 
right, it is our duty, and ought to be our 
pleasure, always to think of others rather than 
ourselves. You may ask Miss Mansfield to go 
with you to Sally's cottage, and we will go with 
Mrs Attwood. Run away, Caroline, and put on 
your things as quickly as possible, for we have 
lost a deal of time." 

" What shall I do ?" cried Caroline. " Nurse 
is out, and there is no one to get me ready." 

'^ Oh never mind, I can put on your things, 
my dear Carry," said Lucy; and away she 
ran as quick as thought, and took out Caro- 
line's white frock and spencer, and her best 
bonnet. " I must dress you, dear, and I will 
make you so neat and nice. Now then, pop 
on the shoes, — now for the cap ; but first I 
must put these troublesome curls out of your 
eyes ; there, that will do, my little fairy. Now 
if nurse sees you, she will wonder who has 
dressed you so nicely. Now then, run — make 
haste, for Mrs Attwood is calling. On^ kiss; 
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good bye, dear, a happy day to you, and you 
must tell me all you have seen wHen you 
come back." 

" Indeed, I hope she won't tell you any 
thing,'' said Harriet Attwood, who had over- 
heard Lucy's parting injunction. " I am sure 
if I were Caroline I would not tell you a single 
thing, when you are so cross." 

^' Gross ! dear Harriet ; no, I am sure I am 
not cross ; it would be a great pleasure to me 
to go with you, but then I cannot without 
breaking my word." 

" Well, m not ask you again," said she, as 
with a sullen discontented pout of the lip, she 
got into the carriage. 

Lucy saw them drive off, and for a minute 
or two she felt a little sorry that she could not 
go. She had often longed to see the lions and 
tigers of which she had read so much, and she 
was sorry too, that Harriet thought her dis- 
obliging ; but her own conscience told her that 
she was right, and when she had told Miss 
Mansfield all that had passed, she had the satis- 
faction of finding that she approved of her con- 
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duct, and fully concurred in the feelings she 
had expressed. 

" You may be thankful, dear Lucy," said she, 
" that you have been so early trained in the 
school of self-denial and Christian love. It is the 
best school, for it is that in which our blessed 
Saviour is our preceptor and our example. You 
may indeed thank God who has given you such 
a mother, for never forget, my child, that under 
God it is to her watchful, prayerful care and 
judicious management, that you owe even the 
smallest acquaintance with this great Christian 
duty. Your own heart would never have 
taught it to you, and it is so repugnant to the 
natural corruption of the human heart, that 
even when brought to acknowledge the dutt/^ 
you could not, without the constant influence 
of divine grace in your heart, ever act up to 
the holy, self-denying, self-sacrificing standard 
it enjoins." 

" I pity poor Harriet Attwood," said Lucy ; 
" she is so dreadfully selfish, and yet I hardly 
dare to say so, for I think what should I have 
been, if I had been broiight up as she has." 
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** She is much to be pitied, my loye, and 
you must try, when you are with her, to be of 
some use to her. You may often let drop a little 
word which she may think of afterwards, and 
you should always remember to pray for her." 

" I will try to do so," said Lucy ; "but if I 
say any thing the least serious to her she says, 
* Oh, I cannot be bothered with these things, 
I like fun much better.' " 

All the time that this conversation was pass- 
ing Lucy and Miss Mansfield were on their 
way to Sally Downs. Lucy had a nice neat 
parcel in her hand, containing the large Bible, 
and Miss Mansfield carried a little basket with 
a few things which Mrs Seymour's thoughtful- 
ness had suggested as likely to be useful and 
acceptable to the poor woman. When they 
reached the cottage they were accosted as 
usual by the sharp shrill bark of Master Dash, 
but, as soon as they opened the door, he ran 
to pay his respects to them, and welcomed 
them as friends, and then away he ran to tell 
his mistress. Sally soon recognised the light 
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step and the gentle tap of her young benefac- 
tress, and desired her to enter. 

" Ah, my dear yonng lady, you really are 
come. I have been watching the clock for the 
last two hours, and I began to think you were 
not coming to-day." 

^^ We are rather later than we intended," 
said Lucy ; '' but here we are at last, and here 
is your Bible." 

The old woman raised herself up in bed, put 
on her spectacles, and, after carefully untying 
the knot, and opening the nice clean piece o| 
paper, she clasped her hands together and lifted 
up her eyes in gratitude to Him who had thus 
sent her his precious word, in such a large 
clear type that she could read it even without 
her spectacles, — and then taking Lucy's hand 
in both of hers, " God bless you, my child," 
said she, " for your kindness to a poor widow 
— ^may God bless you, my dear young lady. 
Often and often shall I bless you in my hearty 
and often will my poor prayers ascend to my 
God and Saviour for you, when I am feasting 
upon his precious word. I shall never feel 
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lonely now^ since I can read this blessed book. 
Well, the Lord be praised, for be put it into 
yoHr heart/' 

When Lucy saw the joy which she had given 
to this poor woman, she could not help think- 
ing how much happier she felt than if she had 
been going to see sights with the rest of the 
party, and she said to herself, Well, I am sure 
my dear mama is right when she said, ' It is 
more blessed to give than to receive,' for I 
never felt so happy before. After reading a 
chapter or two out of the new Bible to poor 
Sally, who seemed to drink in every word as 
a message from God to her own soul, she and 
Miss Mansfield rose to take their leave. 

'^ And shall I be seeing you again soon, my 
dear young lady ?" said Sally. 

" yes," replied Lucy, " I hope soon to 
come and bring dear mama with me ; but 
she told me to give you these few things which 
she thought you might like, and to ask you if 
there was anything you particularly wanted, 
that she might send it to you." 

"Indeed, I cannot say thete is. Miss. I 
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have but few wants, and many many mercies, 
and I can only pray for a thankful heart, to 
praise the Lord for all his goodness." 

" How much do you pay for your cottage, 
Sally ?" said Miss Mansfield. 

" Well, ma'am, I pay nothing for the house 
over my head, and is'nt that a mercy ? The 
minister's wife, good Mrs Johnstone, pays my 
rent, and then, by rearing a few fowls for the 
market and disposing of the eggs, I make a 
little that keeps me and my grand-daughter, 
with the help of a little from the parish. I 
have never been allowed to want yet, and I 
put my trust in God that he will not forsake 
me now, when he no longer gives me strength 
to work." 

^' True," said Miss Mansfield, " David says, 
^ Yet saw I never the righteous forsaken, nor 
his seed begging bread.' Again, * The young 
lions do lack and suffer hunger, but they that 
seek the Lord shall not want any good thing.' 
There is a promise for you." 

'' It is indeed, ma'am, a precious assurance ; 
and then I often think of the 23d Psalm, 
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where David says, * The Lord is ,my shepherd ; 
I shall. not want' What can I want more 
than a sheplierdj a faithful, loving, gentle shep- 
herd, who is willing, as he is able, to supply 
my every want — ^better security that, ma'am, 
than all the friends in the world, though friends 
are ofben his iustruments for supplyiog our 
wants, and I am sure I bless him for giving 
me sach Idnd friends as you and .this dear 
young lady. But I need not wonder at his 
mercy to my poor body, when I think gf what 
he has done for my sov^, ' Qe that spared 
not his own son, but gave him apifgr us all, 
surely He will with him also freely give us all 
things.'" 

'^ True," ^d Miss Mansfield, " it is a blessed 
assurance ; but now, good bye for to-day, Sally 
and we will come veiy soon to see you again." 

They th^ took jtheir leave. As they were 
crossing the field;a(yQiniiqg the little cottage, 
they met a neat little girl trippii^g aloi^ with 
a school-bag full of books and work slung 
over her arm. She was evidently returning 
from school. When she saw the ladies she 

i: 
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dropped a pretty curtseyy ia,nd smiled as if she 
guessed that they must be the kind friends 
who had been visiting her poor grandmother. 

"Are you Betsy Downs ?" asked Lucy. 

" Yes, Miss," replied she, with a low curtsey. 

** And have you just come from school V" 
asked Miss Mansfield. " A good girl, I hope." 

Betsy's countenance answered the question 
which her modesty forbade her replying to di- 
rectly. No one could look in that little open 
face, and see her smiling, happy expression of 
confidence, contentment, and good humour^ 
without seeing that she was a good girl, and 
profiting by the advice and instruction of her 
good old grandmother. 

" Now, Betsy, be sure to be very attentive 
to your poor grandmother," continued Miss 
Mansfield ; " and if she is ill, or there is any 
thing she wants, come over to Eden Bank, and 
we will see if we can give it you." 

" Thank you, ma'am/' said Betsy, and with 
another curtsey she trotted off to her cottage. 
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CHAPTER V. 



A LARGE PARTY. 



When Lucy and Miss Mansfield reached home^ 
they found that the carriage had just returned 
mth the rest of thie party, and that it was ar- 
ranged that Mrs Seymour and the two little 
girls were to join Harriet Attwood's birthday 
party at tea that evening. Of course, Miss 
Mansfield was not asked ; for Harriet thought 
governesses most disagreeable persons, and she 
wondered that Lucy seemed so fond of hers. 
I dare say, if the truth was known. Miss Mans- 
field was not sorry to remain quietly at home ; 
but it would have been kinder to ask her. 
However, Harriet thought only of what she 
liked. At six o'clock they adjourned to Mrs 
Attwood's, where they found a large party of 
young people, some cousins of Harriet's, and 
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other friends who lived about two miles off at 

the Tillage of S . Grand preparations 

had been made for their entertainment by her 
indulgent mama. A large table was spread 
with fruits, flowers, and cakes, and all sorts 
of good things ; while on a side-table were 
placed, for the admiration and envy of all 
the young beholders, the fine presents which 
Harriet had received from her different friends. 
There was a handsome work-box from her 
mama — ^some beautifiol books from one of her 
aunts — a large baby-house from another; whilst 
as each friend arrived, some additional present 
was placed on th^ table, until there was scarcely 
room to put down any thing more. Now, I 
dare say some of my young readers will be 
thinking, 0, how happy Harriet must have 
been — I wish I had so many pretty things ; 
but I can assure you that she was not happy. 
Perhaps if a stranger had been asked to point 
out the little girl for whom all this pleasure was 
prepared, Harriet Attwood would have been 
the last they would have fixed upon ; for amidst 
all the surrounding gaiety, and all the beautiful 
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presents bestowed upon her^ there was a look 
of restlessness and dissatisfaction^ wlnoh could 
not escape the notice of any observant perscm. 
The fact was^ the idol self was enthroned in 
her heart ; and whilst no higher object than 
self-gratification was ever put before her^ it 
was no wonder that she fisuled to find all the 
pleasure she had anticipated in those enjoy- 
ments prepared for her by her too indulgent 
parent. 

"Now you are queen of the eyeningy my 
sweet child," said Mrs Attwood ; " so you must 
settle every thing respecting the games and 
amusements, — only remember you must not 
stay out too long in the garden^ for fear of 
some of the party catching cold." 

They then adjourned to the bowling-green^ 
where they played at blindman's buf^ hide 
and go seek, and a number of nice games, for 
a long time. Mrs Attwood, however, at length 
went to tell Harriet to come and finish her play 
in the house, as it was getting late. 

" But I do not want to go in," said Harriet ; 

** I like the garden best." 

e2 
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" Yeg, my love, perhaps you do," said her 
mama; '^bilt Oaroline Seymour and little 
Eliza Sharland haye both got eold, and their 
m&mas wish them to come in." 

" Well, let them go," replied Harriet pettish- 
ly ; ^* they may go, but that is no reason for 
spoiling our fun." 

*' But you surely would not wish to cut them 
off from participating in your little pleasures, 
my dear," said Mrs Attwood. 

Harriet paid no attention to her mama's 
wishes, but went on playing, whilst she saw 
with perfect unconcern, the two little girls 
called in by themselves. Now they were very 
sorry to leave off in the midst of their play ; 
and as they passed by Lucy Seylnour, she saw 
the tears in their eyes, though they were try- 
ing to hide them. 

" Do not cry," whispered Lucy, stealing hold 
of one comer of the little frock, and wiping 
away the tear before any body could see it ; 
" pray do not cry, my dear Carry ; you know 
it is for your good that mama wants you to 
come in ; and you too, Eliza, she is afraid of 
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your getting cold. Pray^ cheer up, and do not 
let any one see yon ory^ and I will come in 
and play with you in the drawing-room." So 
saying, she skipped into the house and sat 
down to amuse the two little ^Is, though all 
the time she longed to be enjoying the game 
with the rest out of doors. 

"What a kind girl you are," said little 
Eliza, throwing her arms round her n^ck. 

" Oh, I am only doing as I would be done 
by," said Lucy ; " you remember that golden 
rule, as it is called. Mama always says we Uve 
too much for ourselves ; and she says we ought 
to give up our own wills to please others." 

" I wish you would teach some other folk to 
do the same," said Mrs Attwood, who with Mrs 
Seymour had just entered the room, and over- 
heard Lucy's remark. « I am always telling 
Harriet that she is so selfish; but I cannot 
get the better of it — she is so headstrong, I 
sometimes am at a loss to know what to do 
with her. How have you managed to make 
Lucy BO sweet and amiable," said she to Mrs 
Seymour, " and so obedient ?" 
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" It is not I that have made her so," replied 
Mrs Seymour ; ^' I have endeavoured to train 
her up in the right way, and to instil real reli- 
gious principles ; but the grace of God alone 
can root out the selfish, evil principle within, 
and I trust it is not in her own strength, that 
Lucy ever tries to overcome the evil of her 
own heart. I have anxiously desired to train 
up my dear children in habits of self-denial 
and discipline ; but I could never have hoped 
to succeed without constant prayerful efforts, 
earnestly seeking for Qod's Holy Spirit to 
water the seed sown." 

** But I have always thought that my child 
was too young for all this," said Mrs Attwood. 

'' I think it is impossible to begin too young, 
to train them up in habits of obedience, and 
self-denial, too," said Mrs Seymour. '^ There 
is my little Charlie, for instance, even he knows 
already what it is to be called to resign his 
own little wayward will, and to give up to 
others that with which he is particularly 
pleased himself; if it is only a piece of cake, or 
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a plaything, it is well to teach them that there 
is a pleasure in imparting to others." 

" I have no doubt you are right, my dear 
Mend ; but then, you see, Hairiet is an only 
child, and I am lefib alone with this one earthly 
treasure, and I know not how to cross her in 
any thing." 

^' I fear she will often find it in her heart to 
cross yott though," replied Mrs Seymour, ''and 
if you value your own peace, as well as the 
best interests of your child, I would advise you 
to endeavour to overcome in her those di^osi- 
tions wMeh you deplore." 

'' Well, I reaUy must come and take a lesson 
of you, I am sure you have some wonderful 
secret, that answers uncommonly weU." 

" No secret, my dear friend ; my only secret 
is, to begin with the first dawn of reason, 
to shew them that they are responsible crea- 
tures. I point out to them the first leading 
principle of the gospel, that they are ' not their 
onm, but that they are bought with a price,' 
and that price no less precious than the blood 
of Jesus, the Eternal Son of God. I endea- 
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vour to place oonstantlj before them the ex- 
ample of their blessed Saviour, andl try to make 
them feel, that if He loved them so as to die 
for them, surely they ought to love one an- 
other." 

''Well, I really wish I could learn your 
plan," said Mrs Attwood, '' for I often fear that 
after all the love and affection I have lavished 
upon my child, she will turn out any thing but 
a comfort to me." 

'' It is because you love her so much, that 
you should deny her many things, and teach 
her to deny herself," replied Mrs Seymour. 

At this moment they were interrupted by 
the whole party coming in from the garden, and 
the first notice of their approach was Harriet 
calling out, ''Mama, I want candles — why 
have you not got candles, how can we play in 
the dark ?" 

" A little patience, my dear, and you will 
have candles, but we are just going to supper." 

At this moment supper was announced, and 
the whole party followed Mrs Attwood into the 
dining room, where, as I have told you before, 
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there was a table spread with all sorts of nice 
things. Now, I wonder what my yoong readers 
would haye done, had this nice supper table 
been laid out for them on their birthday. I 
cannot help hoping that they would have been 
running about seeing that all their youDg 
friends were seated comfortably, and waiting 
upon them. But no — Harriet Attwood knew 
but of one person to gratify, and that was her 
own precious self ; so she at once rushed to the 
place she liked best, and began to look about 
eagerly to see what she would like to eat ; she 
was soon intent upon her own plate, which she 
took care should not long remain empty. 

"Now for the cake," said Mrs Attwood; 
" who'll cut the cake T 

" I, of course, mama, it's my cake," said 
Harriet. 

" You cannot cut it, my dear, it is too hard 
for you ; besides, I thought you would like to 
give one of your young friends the pleasure of 
making the first incision. Henry Montague, 
it lies handily for your knife, let us see how 
you will perform." 
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" With all my heart," said Henry, "I will 
cut it for you, Harriet, and, what's more, I 
must give you this elegant little figure at the 
top ; it must belong to you, seeing that you are 
queen of the feast." 

Harriet looked not at all'pleased, it was long 
before she could recover her composure, and, 
indeed, she seemed to enjoy the evening the 
least of any of the party, for a very good rea- 
^n, because she was only intent upon pleasing 
sdfy and where this is the chief object, there 
must be continually little crosses .and trials 
arising, even out of our pleasure ; whereas, the 
person whose fast desire is to give others plea- 
sure, can never be at -a loss for opportunities 
of doing so, and thus in the very act of making 
others happy, they, enjoy the highest gratifica- 
tion that an amiable and Christian mind can 
enjoy in social ;intercaar8e. The carriages 
were now announced to take the. little party 
to their respective homes, and they rose from 
the supper table very sorry that it was time to 
put on their things and go away. Whikt put- 
ing on her cloak and bonnet Caroline was 
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watching for an opportnnity of seeing Harriet 
Attwood, as she had something very particular 
to say to her. At last she canght hold of her 
saying, " Harriet, you know the third of next 
month is my birthday, and mama says, I may 
ask yoTi, will you come to my party ?' 

'^ I am not sure, what are you going to be 
about ? Will you have many treats ?" 

" O, a great many," said Caroline ; " but the 
greatest of all — guess what it is." 

** I can't guess," replied Harriet. 

" But you mttst guess," said Caroline, jump- 
ing about clapping her hands ; " I see youll 
never guess. Well, I must tell you then — I 
am going to have all the Sunday School chil- 
dren to tea, and if it is fine, we shall have tea 
and strawberries on the lawn, and papa will 
read to them, and they wiU sing a hymn, and 
then I have a nice little book to give to each, 
and some clothes for the very, ven/ poor. Will 
not that be delightful?" 

*^ I cannot say I see much pleasure in all 
that," said Harriet. 
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" 0, but you will enjoy it so much, I am 
sure you will." 

" Not I," replied Harriet, " I shall not come. 
I can't bear little dirty children ; they are not 
fit to play with." 

*^ Not to make companions of," said Lucy, 
who heard what was passing; ''we do not 
wish that, but it is such a pleasure to see their 
little happy faces, poor things, and then it is 
so sweet to hear them sing their little hymns." 

"0, but I would rather not come," con- 
tinued Harriet; ''besides, I am sure mama 
would not like it, for she never lets me go 
among poor people and dirty children, for she 
says she is afraid of my catching measles 
or hooping cough, or some of these horrid 
things." 

" But we do not, for their own sakes, let 
any of them come that are not quite well," 
replied Lucy ; " and they come as clean and 
neat as possible." 

" well, but I don't want to come," said 
Harriet ; " I would rather be excused." 

Just then Mrs Seymour called to the ohil- 
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dreo to know why they were so long, as she was 
waiting to walk home. Whilst they were oa 
their way to their own happy home, Mrs Sey- 
moor asked them if they had enjoyed their 
evening. 

^' Yes, dear mama, pretty well/' said Caro- 
line. 

** Only pretty well, have you not been very 
happy ?" 

" yes, mama, on the whole, but" 

" But what, my dear ?" 

<' Harriet Attwood is so selfish and so cross, 
I do not like her at all." 

'^ And is Harriet Attwood the only little girl 
that is ever selfish and cross," asked Mrs Sey- 
mour. " Do I not often hear a Httle girl say, 
when her sister takes up any thing belonging 
to her, ' that's mine, Lucy,' as much as to say, 
you have no business to touch it ? Then, if 
any pleasure is in store, and all cannot partake 
of it,]who is it that is always ready to say, ' me, 
mama, let me go,' instead of thinking whether 
some one else may not like to go ? Then again, 
I often hear, * but J like it,' or, ' / don't like 
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ity as if / were of more importance than any 
one in the world. I often tell you, dear Carry, 
that it is very wrong to be selfish, and that 
nobody likes a selfish child, but if mama were 
not always correcting it, do you not think you 
would be as selfish as Harriet?" 

Caroline's conscience whispered yes. 

"Now," continued Mrs Seymour, "you 
should rather pity your young friend, and pray 
that God would put his Holy Spirit into her 
heart, and make it frill of love and kindness ; 
remember it is only the grace of God which 
makes any of us to differ." 

" I ofren pity her, dear mavia^" said Lucy ; 
" but I cannot like her." 

" Pray for her, my love," said Mrs Sey- 
mour ; " and then you will soon be able to feel 
kindly towards her, though you may not enjoy 
her company as a playfellow. Then you must 
try and set her a good example. If God has 
taught you, by his Spirit, to be obedient^ and 
kind, and considerate, you should pray that 
he will permit you to be the instrument of 
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good to poor Harriet, for little girls are often 
inclined to be inflaenoed very much by the 
example of those of their own age." 

** I wish, dear mama," said Lucy, " that 
she had such a dear good mama to guide her 
as I have." 

Just as she said this they reached the gar- 
den gate. Caroline bounded in before them, 
and by the time that Mrs Seymour and Lucy 
reached the drawing-room, she was seated on 
her papa's lap, with her arms round his neck, 
telling him all about the party, and the cake, 
and the presents, and every thing she could 
remember. 

^' But I am glad to get home," added she ; 
" I do love home, dear papa." 

** And long may you love home, my darling 
Carry," said Mr Seymour. 

" And I love you, dear papa, veri/, veiy 

much, and you. Miss Mansfield," continued 

Caroline, as she ran to bestow her kisses upon 

the latter ; ** have you wanted me very much ?" 

asked she. 

" Not very much, dear," said Miss Mans- 

F 2 
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field. '' I always miss my little Cany, but 
then I have had some long letters to write, and 
you know that little chattering tongue will sel- 
dom let me write very well." 

*^ Come, come," said papa, '^ I think I know 
some place where my Caroline should be just 
now," taking out his watch and holding it up 
to Caroline. 

« 0, 1 know," said Carry, " it is bedj' 
" Yes, you have guessed, it is bed, I think 
it is high time for my little chick to go to roost ; 
run away to bed, and tell me more about it to- 



morrow." 



The two little girls then retired to rest, and 
Lucy whispered, as she kissed her dear mama, 
^' I have not told you a word, dear mama, 
about poor Sally, it was the happiest part of 
my day ; she was so delighted with her Bible.'' 

" I am glad of it," replied Mrs Seymour. 
*^ Now you begin, I hope, to know something 
practically of the truth of what your blessed 
Saviour declared, ' It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.' " 
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'^ I think I do a little, dear mama, but I 
long to know more." 

And so I wish every young person may be 
able to say when she reads this story — the 
more they do know, the more they will wish 
to know of the mind that was in Christ Jesus. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE NEW BOOK. 



Among the pretty presents which I was telling 
you that Harriet Att wood received on her birth- 
day, was a large book handsomely bound in 
red cloth, and full of interesting stories and 
beautiful illustrations. Caroline longed very 
much to be allowed to read this pretty book ; 
and the next time she saw Harriet she ven- 
tured to ask her whether, when she had quite 
done with it, she would lend it to her. 

" No," replied Harriet, " I never lend my 
books." 

" Never lend I" cried Caroline ; " why mams 
says the greatest pleasure in having pretty 
books and playthings, is to be able to lend them 
to others." 

" Well, my mama says I am not to lend my 
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nice new books and things," said Harriet ; 
glad to throw the blame npon her mama, rather 
than acknowledge her own selfish and nnami- 
able disposition. '^ I never lend them till they 
get old and shabby, and then any body's wel- 
come to them." 

Caroline thought it very cross, but she said 
no more about it. A few days afterwards 
Miss Attwood and the little Seymours wereplay- 
ing together in the drawing-room, and amusing 
themselves with a pretty Chinese puzzle, which 
had been given to Caroline. 

^* I wish you would lend me that puzzle," 
said Harriet ; '^ I should like to play with it at 
home, and make out the figures." 

Caroline was just about to say. Oh, yes, 
with pleasure, for she was always accustomed 
to lend fireely, but recollecting Harriet's refusal 
to lend her the book, and forgetting the 
Christian injunction, to '' overcome evil with 
good," she replied, " No, I don't think I can 
lend it to you, for you know you will never 
lend me any thing." 
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"What is that I hear my Carry saying?' 
asked Mrs Seymour ; " refuse to lend I" 

" Well, dear mama, Harriet refused to lend 
me a book I wanted ; and she says she never 
lends, so I am sure she does not deserve it." 

" And does my Carry deserve all she gets ?" 

Caroline hung down her head, and was si* 
lent. 

" Are we only to do good and lend to those 
who are kind to us, my love," she continued ; 
"what does the Bible tell you about that ?" 

Caroline thought a little, but she did not re- 
collect any thing in the Bible about lending. 

" Fetch your Bible, my child, and I will shew 
you the answer to the question." She then 
turned to the 6th chapter of St Luke, and 
made Caroline read from the 30th verse. 
' Give to every man that asketh thee, and of 
him that taketh away thy goods, ask them not 
again. And as ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye also to them likewise. For if ye 
love them which love you, what thank have 
ye ? for sinners also love those that love 
them. And if ye do good to them which do 
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good to you, "what thank have ye ? for sinners 
also do even the same. And if ye lend to them 
of whom ye hope to receive, what thank have 
ye ? for sinners also lend to sinners to receive 
as mnch again. But love ye your enemies, and 
do good and lend, hoping for nothing again ; 
and your reward shall be great, and ye shall be 
called the children of the Highest ; for he is 
kind unto the unthankful and to the evil.' 
^' There, my child, there is the gospel principle, 
do good and lendy hoping for nothing again,*^ 

'' Oh, I see now, dear mama ; I will never 
refuse again. Here, Harriet, here b my puzzle, 
and you may keep it as long as you like." 

Harriet lool^ed astonished ; it seemed to her 
a new principle altogether, and she felt half 
ashamed. But she was not accustomed to 
consult her Bible, but her sel/y and self whis- 
pered she had a right to do what she liked 
with her own things. 

'' I am sure mama will say that I was right," 
thought she, " in refusing to lend the book ; 
it is more easily spoiled than a puzzle." 

When she returned home, Harriet wishing 
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to rid herself of a little unoomfortable sort of 
feeling and conviction that she had be^i yeiy 
disobliging, ran to her mama, and shewing her 
the Chinese puzzle which Caroline had lent her, 
she watched her opportunity of referring to her 
opinion about lending her books. 

'' Only think, mama, Caroline wanted me to 
lend her that nice new book which you gave 
me ; but I told her that you did not like me to 
lend my books and playthings whilst they were 
new, for that it soon made them shabby." 

" True, my dear," said Mrs Attwood, "she 
must wait till you have done with it, and tMl 
it gets a little the worse for use, and then you 
can let her have the loan of it." 

'^ Mrs Seymour shewed Caroline somethii^ 
in the Bible about lending," said Harriet; 
" but it is impossible always to do just as the 
Bible says — besides, I never saw that verse 
before." 

" 0, the Bible tells us to be kind and good 
to others, -my dear, and I wish you to be so ; 
but there is a medium in every thing. We 
must draw the line somewhere, and I do not 
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see that you are bound to run the risk of hav- 
ing a nice book spoiled." 

Harriet was quite satisfied that her mama 
thought she was right, and though the still small 
voice of conscience whispered that she was 
wrong, and that Caroline was right, yet she 
soon forgot all about it, and amused herself with 
the puzzle, quite unconcerned about every 
thing but her own pleasure. Now, my dear 
young friends, which do you think was the 
happiest little girl, Harriet, amusing herself 
with her borrowed playthings, and hoarding 
up all that was given her for her own selfish 
gratification ; or Caroline, thus early taught to 
take pleasure in imparting happiness to others, 
and in lending all that she possessed; thus 
following the precepts of one, who left us an 
example that we should follow his steps ? I 
think I can anticipate your reply ; Caroline, 
I am sure you will all say. Well then, do you 
try to remember the principles in which she 
was so carefully trained, do you endeavour to 
obey the precepts of the Word of God in eveiy 
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thing, and then yon are sure of being led in 
the right way. 

You must not suppose, however, from Caro- 
line's conduct in this instance, that she had said 
good-bye altogether to the idol self within. 
no ; I believe she often wished to do it, but 
her little heart was not yet taught in the school 
of Christ, to live for others rather than herself. 
Often did the 'root of bitterness sprin^ng up,' 
send forth fresh and vigorous shoots, and give 
sad proofs of its existence still, in a thousand 
little trifling things which would, perhaps, have 
passed unnoticed, and unchecked, by any but 
such a watchful, anxious parent as Mrs Sey- 
mour. Many would, perhaps, have said, when 
they saw these, it is quite natural, she will 
outgrow all these feelings. Not so did Mrs 
Seymour think or speak. She felt that if there 
were not a better principle than that of nature 
implanted in the young breast, there could be 
no fruit unto holiness. She knew that the " old 
man must be cast out before the new man could 
be raised up." She knew that nothing but the 
all-oonstraining love of Christ, could efifectually 
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dethrone the idol Btlf. She therefore watch- 
ed caxefdllyy and jealously, over the earliest 
development of evil in the hearts of her chil- 
dren, and she thought nothing trifling^ or un- 
worthy of notice ; hut endeavoured always to 
point out to them these proofs of the natural 
corruption of their hearts, as continually mani- 
fested in their tempers and dispositions ; and 
to shew them that nothing but divine grace 
could change their sinful hearts, and make 
them bring forth the blessed fruits of right- 
eousness. The Word of God was held up as 
the high and holy standard by which to judge 
of their actions, and the lovely precepts and 
examples contained in that word, were ever put 
before them for their guidance and imitation. 
Especially the example of the meek and lowly 
Jesus, who had left us so bright and gloriously 
perfect an example, that we might ^ follow in 
the blessed steps of his most holy life.' She 
watched with all a tender mother's love, but 
with all a Christian mother's fear, over the 
Indent, impetuous, volatile spirit of Caroline, 
whose affectionate, loving disposition, and 
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sunny unclouded temper, might have concealed 
from any less watchful eye than Mrs Sey- 
mour's, the predominant motive, and stimulat- 
ing principle within, of ^cT/'-gratification. She 
regarded with inquiring love, and anxious so- 
licitude, the sweet, gentle, unselfish disposition 
of Lucy. She was often led with trembling 
anxiety of heart to ask. Is this mere natural 
sweetness, or is it the fruit of divine grace, thus 
expanding under the genial rays of the Sun of 
Eighteousness ? Often did she sift the motive. 
Often did she test the principle, and thank- 
fully did she note the many cheering proofs 
that Lucy's loveliness of character, was the re- 
sult of the Spirit's influence on her heart, and 
that divine grace was the seed from which 
these blessed fruits appeared. She saw that 
Lucy evidenced a constant desire to make the 
Word of God her rule of conduct, and the ex- 
ample of her Saviour, the bright and lovely 
pattern to which she was to be conformed. 
Her abilities were not quite so good as Caro- 
line's ; the latter, quick as thought, and full of 
intelligence, found no difficulty in learning her 
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Dim lessons, and she was often inclined to 
triumph over the more slow but plodding efforts 
of LuGj. One day, after school hours, she ran 
bounding into the drawing-room to her mama, 
flourishing a bright silyer medal round and 
round her little fingers. ^' See, mama," said 
she, holding it up to her mama's foce, while 
she stole a kiss at the same time, '' Ihaye had 
the medal every day this week, but Lucy has 
not got it — and she did not get it yesterday." 

** And is Garry glcid that her sister has not 
got it too ?" asked Mrs Seymour sorrowfully ; 
'^ do you know you have robbed me of the ple&* 
sure I felt at first, at the sight of the medal?" 

Caroline cdoured, a little conscious that she 
was wrong. 

*^ It is quite natural and quite right, to be 
^d when you receive a mark of approbation ; 
but it is not right to rejoice that Lucy is less 
successful than yourself, and to be the first to 
tell of her failure. We are told to ' rejoice with 
them that rejoice, and to weep with them that 
weep,' and this precept may be obeyed in little 

» 

things as well as in great." 

o2 
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Just at that moment, Lucy, not aware of 
what had passed, followed her sister into the 
drawing-room. 

^' Dear mama/' said she, ^' I have brought 
you Carry's copy-book to let you see how 
nicely she is getting on; and do you know 
that she has got the medal again, so she has 
had it now every day this week, and Miss 
Mansfield is quite pleased, she says it is such 
a pleasure to teach her." 

Mrs Seymour looked at Caroline, and that 
look said a great deal. Caroline understood 
it, and as she contrasted Lucy's amiability 
with her own selfish feelings, her eyes filled 
with tears, while she threw her arms round 
her mama's neck, and then round her sister's, 
her heart too full for utterance. 

'^ Why, what is all this ?" said Lucy ; ^' what 
sudden cloud has come over that little bright 
&ce ; I think I have most reason to ciy, for 
this is the second day that I have missed the 
medal this week." 

" Never mind, Lucy," replied Mrs Seymour, 
^' it is a secret between me and Carry, but we 
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will say no more aboat it. Tou will try to re- 
member another time, wiH you not, my dear 

child r 

" Yes, mama," whispered Caroline. 
" Now then, run away and take your walk 
whilst the day is fine." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A BIRTHDAY AT EDEN BANK. 

A few days passed very quickly and happily 
at Eden Bank, when at length the joyfully 
anticipated birthday arrived. Caroline was 
nine years old on that day. Now, I dare say 
my young readers, who are in the habit of 
thinking a great deal of birthdays, and who have 
perhaps, through the goodness of Gtod, spent 
many happy ones in the bosom of their families, 
will have no objection to hear how a birthday 
was kept at Eden Bank ; and if it affords a 
gentle hint to some of them of the way in 
which a birthday should be kept, this chapter 
will not be without its use. 

In the first place, as soon as Caroline was 
dressed, she ran into her papa's and mama's 
room, to receive the early kiss, and the fervent 
wish for many happy returns of the day. 
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" Now then," said Mr Seymour, " where is 
your birthday text ?" 

" I have two, dear papa. The first is, * Re- 
member now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth ;' and the other is, * They that seek me 
early shall find me.' " 

" Precious verses they are too, my child," 
said he ; "I hope you will lay them to heart, 
and remember both the injunction, and the pro- 
mise. Do you know what I mean by the in- 
junction ?" 

" yes, dear papa, *to remember our Crea- 
tor in the days of our youth.' " 

" And is there any other ?" 

" Yes, papa, * to seek Him early.' " 

" And where is the promise, my child ?" 

« * ShaU find me.' " 

" Quite right, my Carry ; now then let us 
ask God's blessing upon the day." They then 
knelt down with their little girl, and fervently 
and earnestly did they implore the blessing 
of their Heavenly Father upon their child. 
Earnestly did they supplicate that her youth- 
ful heart might be wholly given to her precious 
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SayiouTy and that the fraitsofthe Spirit might 
be early seen in her ; that she might be 
' planted in the house of the Lord, and flourish 
for ever in the oourts of her God.' They then 
imprinted another and another warm kiss upon 
her fair cheeky and then the happy party pro- 
ceeded to the breakfast-table to talk over the 
arrangements for the day with Miss Mansfield. 

'^ First of aU we must bring you our little 
birthday offerings. However/' said Mrs Sey- 
mour, '' the great treat will come by and by, 
but we will begin by exhibiting our little pre- 
sents." 

Caroline's eyes sparkled with delight as she 
saw her mama take out a nice new rosewood 
workboz, containing scissors, bodkin, reels of 
cotton, thimble, needles, &c. 

^^This is to encourage my little girl to be a 
good work-woman," said Mrs Seymour ; '^ which 
I think the best of aU accomplishments for a 
young lady, though it is rather out of fashion 
in these days." 

** 0, that is delightful," said Lucy, who was 
happier eyen than if she had been the recdyer. 
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" Now you will be able to keep every thing so 
neatly, and yon will try and let mama see how 
cleverly yon can work, will you not ?" 

" Now for my present," said Mr Seymour ; 
'' here is the best gift that I can bestow on my 
child, the Word of God. Now that you are 
old enough to read it, and understand it, I 
like you to have a nice Bible of your own — 
take it, my child, and may God make it as ^ a 
lamp unto your feet, and a light unto your 
path ;' may he enable you to say with truth, 
^ thy word have I hid in mine heart that I may 
not sin against thee.' Remember that this 
word testifies of Jesus, and may you take him 
as your pattern and example in all things." 

Caroline was delighted, for her own Bible 
was rather the worse for constant use, and she 
had often wished for a new one. 

" And now," said Lucy, " I am all impa- 
tience to know when I may fetch my birth- 
day present." 

** Now J nowy^^ cried Caroline eagerly. " I 
wonder what it can be ?" whispered Caroline 
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to her mama ; '^ for you know Lucy spent all 
her money upon the Bible." 

" Guess what it is ?" said Lucy, returning 
with her hands behind her that Caroline might 
not see what she had got. 

" 0, 1 shall never guess; it must be something 
that does not cost money," said she, " for I 
know you spent all you had." 

" Well, I suppose I must put an end to your 
suspense," said she, too happy to keep the 
secret any longer; and she drew from a paper 
a beautiful waxen doll, with blue eyes and 
flaxen locks, and wax arms and feet, and eyes 
that opened and shut« Caroline jumped about 
for joy. 

" how good of you, dear Lucy ! and such 
a surprise ! Well, I never thought of getting 
the doll affcer you had bought the Bible, but 
I was not sorry, for I knew how happy it had 
made poor Sally; but now to have the doll after 
all, that is delightful — such a beautiful doll 
too, and such neat clothes ; who made the 
clothes ?" 

" I did," said Lucy, " all after you were 
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gone to bed at night ; but I had a hard matter 
to hide them from you, yoa little inquifidtire 
monkey, I was always afraid you would find 
out ; and one day you peeped into my drawer^ 
and you said, * What's this, Lucy ? what a cu- 
rious thing I' and this was nothing less than 
Miss Dolly's little stockings — at last I got dear 
mama to take care of my doll's clothes." 

'^ I must call nurse," said Caroline ; ^' I 
must shew her my pretty presents." Whilst 
they were examining the workbox and its con- 
tents, Master Charlie, who did not understand 
what was going on, but thought that he cer- 
tainly must come in for a share of the fun, 
tottled away to the chair on which Miss Polly 
was quietly reposing, and rudely catching hold 
of her by the hair, called out " pretty dolly I 
mama, Charlie like dolly." Caroline uttered a 
shriek of despair as she saw her pretty wax-doll 
in the ruthless grasp of the little destroyer, and 
she snatched it out of his hand so roughly that 
the poor little fellow was quite frightened and 
began to cry. 

*^ Oy Caroline, you should not be so rougbi 

H 
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my dear, said IkGss Mansfield ; '^ I do not 
ironder that you were alarmed for- the safety 
of your doll, but you should be more gentle, 
and never snatch any thing away so hastily." 

" 0, it is not hurt," said Lucy, arranging 
one or two curls that had been unceremoniously 
displaced ; ^ but you should put it out of 
Charlie's reach, for you know he thinks every 
thing belongs to him. He will soon learn a 
different lesson though, will yon not, my little 
darling ?" said Lucy kissing him, and giving 
him something which he could not hurt, to play 
with instead. 

But we must proceed, for the time passes 
quickly away, and, I dare say, if the truth 
were known, the little happy village children 
were by this time counting the hours and the 
minutes till the time came for them to go up 
to Eden Bank. The children, and their mama, 
and Miss Mansfield, found plenty to do in lay- 
ing out tables and preparing seats for sixty 
children. Lucy and Caroline made themselves 
very useful^ and ran about highly delighted 
with the prospect of the happy evening that 
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these little ones would have. John, the garden- 
er, was dispatched to the viUage to fetch the 
buns which had been ordered at the baker's. 
Susan, the cook, was busy preparing a large 
plain cake. The dairy-maid was coaxing the 
cows to give an extra supply of milk for the 
occasion ; and nurse and Charlie were sent to 
rob the strawberry bed, which, I assure you, 
was pretty well cleared. 

" But what shall we do for cups and saucers, 
mama," cried Caroline ; " we never recollected 
that they must have something to drink out 
of." 

'^ Ah, but you see mama's forethought went 
a little farther than yours, Carry," said Mrs 
Seymour ; *^ I desired each to bring their own 
eup or mug, so there will be no difficulty." 

*^ And may we wait upon them, dear mama ? 
do let us, it will be such nice fun,^' said she, 
clapping her hands with delight ; '' we will 
just make believe servants, and, Lucy, you shall 
take one side of the table and I will take the 
other, and mama and Miss Mansfield will pour 
out the tea." 
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'' And what is papa going to do ? Papa, we 
most enlist you in the servioe," said Lucy. 

" 0," said Mr Seymour ; " I am very busy 
preparing my magic lantern in the bam, and 
as soon as you have had tea you can come 
there and we will amuse them with that, until 
it is time to give them their little prizes.'^ 

^^ And now all's ready, is it six o'clock yet, 
nurse ? when will it be six o'clock ?" 

^ O, soon enough, dear," said nurse. 

By and by they heard the clock warn, as 
you know clocks generally do before striking. 

" There it is, there it is ; count, Lucy, count, 
— one, two, three, four, five, six ; there is six at 
last|; now come away and let us see if we can 
see any of them coming." 

No sooner did they reach the nursery win- 
dow, than they could spy a number of little 
girls and boys hastening across the fields, 
while some had already arrived and were peep- 
ing through the hedge into the garden, not 
liking to come in until they had all arrived. 
** Now let us run and meet them," said Caro- 
line, and away the two little girls ran to meet 
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the happy group and conduct them to their 
phices. 

After they were all seated at table, and 
papa and mama and Miss Mansfield had joined 
them, Mr Seymour called upon them aU to stand 
up, and after asking a blessing upon their re- 
past, and upon their meeting together that 
night, he told them to sing the 100th Psalin ; 
and sweetly did their little infant voices mingle 
in the song of praise and thanksgiving to the 
boimteous Giver of all good. They then all par- 
took of a nice supper,and plenty of strawberries 
and cake, and then Lucy with her usual thought- 
fblness, proposed that each of those who had a 
little brother or sister at home should take a 
piece of cake home with them, '^ because, you 
know," said she, *^ it must be so tantalizing to 
them not to get any of it." 

^^ Quite right, my kind little girl," said Mrs 
Seymour ; '^ you shall have some pieces out aU 
ready for them to take away." After supper, 
they sang that pretty verse, '^ Praise Odd from 
whom all blessings flow/' and then they ad* 
joumed to the barn, and saw a great many 

h2 
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instractive things by the aid of the magic lan- 
tern. Mr Seymour then called for the prizes, 
and placing Lucy on the one hand, and Caro- 
line on the other by his side, he called the 
name of each, while they presented them. 
Some had a nice book — others neat little carda 
with a pretty picture and a little hymn upon 
each, and all the girls received a new white 
tippet and apron, that they might be all alike, 
neat and clean when they went to school ; and 
the boys had each of them a new pinafore, or 
smock frock, as they are called in England. 
After a great many names had been called, 
and among them little Betsy Downs, a litde 
girl who lived near old Sally's cottage, step- 
ped forward and said, '^ If yon please, ma'am, 
Betsy's grandmother is very ill, and the doc- 
tor says she's dying, and Betsy can't leave 
her." 

This was sad news to poor Lncy, who had 
been so much interested in poor old Sally, and 
it banished the smUe from her £&oe all the rest 
of the evening. 

** Do you Idiink," she whispered to her mama, 
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'' that you will allow me to go and see her 
once more, dear mama^" and here her voice 
faltered, and the tear stood in her eye. 

"Certainly I will, my love," replied Mrs 
Seymour; "I will go with you myself to- 
morrow morning if poor Sally is still alive, but 
now we are going to read a chapter in the 
Bible before we separate." 

Mr Seymour then read a chapter and ex- 
plained it in his own peculiarly simple and in- 
teresting way to the children, and after a part- 
ing prayer, they sang another hymn ; which, as 
it rose from a multitude of little voices gathered 
together in that rude building, made the un- 
oaled rafters ring with the song of praise and 
thanksgiving, and then all went home fall of 
the happy evening they had spent, and with 
the nice prizes they had to shew their parents. 

And now, my dear young friends, I must ask 
you one question; which do you think was the 
happiest birthday, Harriet Attwood's or Caro- 
line Seymour's ? I think I hear you readily an- 
swer, Caroline's, I am sure, was the happiest. 
And can you tell me why ? I hope some of 
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you by the time you get thus far in this little 
book, will be at no loss to discover the cause 
of the striking difference manifested, in the 
experience of the one party and the other. 
Caroline Seymour's birthday party was ar- 
ranged with a view to the gratification and 
amusement of others. Her pleasure was made 
to consist in seeing others happy, and there- 
fore her cup of pleasure was quite full, when 
she saw so many little happy faces, and 
felt that she was imparting so much pleasure 
to these little ones. Harriet Attwood, on the 
contrary, was intent upon the gratification of 
self, and took no pleasure in the happiness of 
others, excepting as their amusement and de- 
light was closely and inseparably connected 
with her own, and ministered to it. And the 
restless desire of self-gratification, must always 
end in discontent and unhappiness. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE HAPPY DEATHBED. 



The next morning Lucy prevailed on her 
mama to accompany her to poor Sally's, in the 
hope of seeing her once more. When they 
arrived at the little cottage all was very still, 
and they almost feared that she was gone, but 
on tapping at the door little Betsy opened it 
very softly, and invited them in. 

" Grandmother is very weak, ma'am ; she is 
scarcely able to speak, and the doctor says she 
cannot last many hours." 

Here the poor little girl burst into a flood 
of tears. Mrs Seymour soon perceived that 
Sally was fast sinking to rest, but she knew 
that all was well with her, she was falling 
asleep in Jesus, '' happy sleep ! from which 
none ever wakes to weep." Her countenance 
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was calm and placid, and faithfully poortrayed 
a soul resting in Jesus, and calmly waiting the 
moment when he would come and receive it 
unto himself. She seemed so absorbed in 
communion with her Saviour, that she did not 
observe the entrance of Mrs Seymour and 
Lucy, until the latter took hold of her hand 
gently, as it lay folded in the attitude of prayer 
upon her bosom, and whispered, ^' Sally, do you 
know me ?" The poor old woman opened her 
eyes and smiled upon her little friend. 

*^ I am glad to see you once more, dear 
child, for I am very near home now, I shall 
soon be with Jesus. I often told you he would 
never forsake me, and now he is very near to 
me — ^very precious." 

" And you are quite happy ?" asked Mrs 
Seymour ; " can you enter the dark valley 
without fear ?" 

" Why should I fear ?" said she, a transient 
brightness kindling in her eye ; ^ no, I can 
truly say, ' though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for 
thou art with me ;' that's it, ma'am — thou art 
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with me/ I am leaning on the arm of my 
beloved, why should I fear ? There is no place 
dark where Jesus is— oh no, it's aU light, all 
light beyond, — there i& but one thing troubles 
me for a moment, and that is my Betsy, — an 
orphan — alone, friendless; yet, no, she is not 
friendless — she has a fidend that sticketh closer 
than a brother." 

" She shall not want an earthly friend either," 
said Mrs Seymour. " Keep your mind easy 
about her, we will take her home to our house, 
and she shall make herself useful, and if she 
is a good girl she shall never want a friend." 

" God be praised, how kind — the blessing 
of the Lord be upon you ; now, then, what wait 
I for ! I am quite ready, come. Lord Jesus, 
come quick ly." 

The last words died on her lips, she sunk 
back on her pillow — she had passed away, 
her " spirit had returned to God who gave it." 
She was now, where she had longed to be, 
" with the Lord.^^ Poor Betsy, who had re- 
turned to the room just as her grandmother 
was departing, sat sobbing by the bedside, she 
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could scarcely belieye that all was over. Lucy 
was much affected ; it was a solemn scene for 
one so yonng to be called to witness, and her 
mama fearing that it was almost too mnch for 
her tender sensitive heart, drew her gently 
oat of the room, and (dosed the door. Poor 
little Betsy followed them, crying bitterly at 
the thought that her kind grandmother, her 
only earthly friend, was gone, and she a poor 
helpless orphan, cast upon the wide world. 
When told of the promise that Mrs Seymour 
had made to her poor grandmother, Betsy's 
heart was too full for utterance, but she almost 
smiled in the midst of her grief, and as she 
and Lucy departed from the cottage she sobbed 
out, ** I thank you very much, ma'am, and I 
trust I shall do every thing to please you." A 
few days afterwards Betsy was fairly installed 
in the house, and Lucy undertook to teach 
her and to hear her read her Bible every day. 

" Oh, it will be such a pleasure, dear mama," 
said she ; '^ to make .this poor little girl happy, 
I am so glad you thought of taking her." 

One day soon after this, as they were at 
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dinner, the Borvant told Mrs Seymour that 
Mrs Attwood's maid wanted to see Miss Lucy. 

" Let her come in," said Mrs Seymour. 

" 0, 1 hope it is not another party," said 
Caroline ; " I don't like going there." 

Just then Mrs Attwood's maid, Agnes, came 
in, and, after apologizing for interrupting them, 
she said, '^ I thought you would excuse my 
coming in, ma'am, to say that my mistress has 
been very unwell for some days, and she is 
very low, and as Miss Attwood is going out to 
a party to-night, I thought perhaps you would 
let Miss Lucy just drop in and sit a little with 
my mistress, as it would cheer her up." 

"By all means, Agnes," replied Mrs Sey- 
mour ; " but, perhaps, I had better go myself." 

" I think not, if you'll excuse my saying so, 
ma'am, for she would then think that I had 
asked you, and she might not be pleased ; but, 
perhaps. Miss Lucy, could run in, as if by ac- 
cident." 

" Quite right, Agnes, your are very right, 
Lucy shall come as soon as she has had her 

X 
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dinner^ she can call in just in the course of 
her walk." 

^' How comes Harriet to leave her/' said 
Lucy, " when she is not well ?" 

^' You may well ask that," said Agnes ; '' but 
Miss Harriet is not like you, she is a sad self- 
fish, wilful young lady, and she has led us all 
such a life for these two days, because her 
mama wanted her to put off going, that my 
mistress at last ordered the carriage and told 
her to go." 

" well, I am sure I will gladly come," said 
Lucy. 

" Do, my dear," said Mrs Seymour ; " nurse 
and Charlie will go with you as far as the gate, 
and you can offer to stay and make tea for 
Mrs Attwood, and read to her and amuse her." 

Lucy set off quite happy to make herself 
useful. When they reached Mrs Attwood's the 
carriage was at the door, and she met Harriet 
just coming down stairs, very smartly dressed, 
as if for a large party. 

" 0, Lucy, is it you ?" said she ; " but I 
can't stay, I am in a great hurry, I am going 
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to a large party at Mrs Eobinson's, and we 
are to have a dance and supper, and I don't 
know what — but, perhaps, you will go up and 
fee mama, for she is very ill." 

" Very ill !" said Lucy ; " and you going 
out to a party to leave her." 

" Well, but you see I cannot help it, I have 
been long engaged there, and it's no use for me 
to sit moping in mama's room, it is horridly 
dull. But good bye, I cannot stay talking." 
Lucy waited while Agnes went to tell her mis- 
tress that she was there. 

" Yes, let her come up," said Mrs Attwood ; 
** I am always glad to see that dear good child ; 
I wish my Haxriet were like her," she added 
as Agnes closed the door. 

Lucy went very softly into the room, and 
after telling her how sorry they were to hear she 
was so poorly, and that, if she liked she would 
stay and read to her and help to pass the time 
till Harriet returned, she sat down prepared to 
do whatever Mrs Attwood liked. 

" You are very good, my child," said Mrs 
Attwood, ^'but I do not like to keep you a pri- 
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soner with me all this lovely eyening. It is very 
kind of you, and you have very cleverly found 
out just the moment when I was most in want 
of a companion ; but I will not let you stajF 
long, it is so dull for you." 

" 0, it is not dull at all," said Lucy. " Per- 
haps you would like me to read something to 
you." 

" That I should, dear," said she ; ^^ I am 
just reading an article in this magazine, but it 
will be all Greek to you, you will not under- 
stand it, I must find something mcxre enter- 
taining." 

" 0, 1 will read whatever you wish to hear," 
replied Lucy. 

So saying she took up the pamphlet, and 
began reading what to her was certainly a very 
dry and stupid article, but as her object was 
to amuse and please the invalid, and not her- 
self, she read it with great pleasure, and took 
great pains to read it well. 

" It is delightful to listen to you, Lucy, you 
read so nicely," said Mrs Attwood. '' If I ask 
Harriet to read, she gabbles away at such a 
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rate, and reads so badly that it quite worries 
me. How I wish she were like you, Lucy, I 
would give the world to see her like you." 

Lucy coloured up, for she did not much like 
to be praised, she felt how much sin there was 
in her heart, and she thought, if others could 
see into the depths of that sinfdl and corrupt 
heart, they would not think so well of her as 
they did. Mrs Attwood continued: — 

" I wish you could make her as unselfish as 
you are, what a comfort shej^might be to me ; 
but instead of that, she is so troublesome and 
self-willed I cannot manage her. What does 
your mama do to you to make you so good and 
amiable ?" 

Lucy blushed, but could not answer. 

" Ah, well, I won't praise you any more, for 
I see you do not like it, but only think of that 
selfish naughty girl. I could not keep her at 
home to-day ; I asked her to stay, but she cried 
and sulked, and at last, for peace-sake, I was 
obliged to let her go. But I dare say it is a 
good deal my own fault, you have a dear ma- 
ma, Lucy." 

i2 
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Lucy was no longer olent, a ehord had been 
touched to which every feeling of her young 
heart vibrated, and she replied heartily^ *^ that 
I havcy ma'am — I do love my mama so dearly — 
she is so kind and gentle, and she always shews 
us what is right from the Bible, and then she 
helps us to get the better of all that is wrong 
in our hearts." 

" She is indeed an excellent creature," said 
Mrs Attwood ; '^ and I do not wonder that you 
love her." 

*' Mama said she would come and see you 
herself to-morrow," said Lucy, 

^ I shall be truly glad to see her, my dear ; 
tell her so, with my love." 

Tea was then brought in, and Lucy made 
tea, and enjoyed her evening very much, as 
she saw that she was giving pleasure to one 
who was not weQ enough to amuse herself. 
About nine o'clock her papa called at the door 
for her, and she went away promising to return 
very soon. 



k._ 
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OHAPTBE IX. 

THE UNWELCOME VISITOB. 

The next day Mrs Seymour went to visit 
her sick friend, and Mrs Attwood told her that 
she was advised by her medical attendant to 
try change of air, and as she had a sister living 
in the north of England she had some thoughts 
of going to see her for a short time. 

" The only difficulty is in taking my girl," 
said she ; '^ for my sister has a large family, and 
I do not like to put her to inconvenience, and 
then, between ourselves, I am rather afraid 
how Harriet might get on with her cousins, 
and I should be sorry for them to see what 
a sad girl she is ; she would be a bad example 
to so many little ones, for you see she does 
not mind one word I say to her." 

Alas I bow o^ea do pf^reipits forget .that in 
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over-indulgingand spoiling their children, thej 
are guilty themselves of the greatest possible 
selfishness, and that they may jnstly attribute 
to their own want of firmness and proper ma- 
nagement those faults which they are inclined 
afterwards to exaggerate, and bewail when it 
is too late. 

" That is very sad," replied Mrs Seymour ; 
"but, under these circumstances, I do not 
think it would be judicious in you to take her 
with you." 

" No, I do not think I can," said Mrs Att- 
wood ; " and therefore I must stay at home 
till she is older and wiser." 

" But I think we could manage to take 
charge of Harriet for you during your absence," 
continued Mrs Seymour. 

" My dear friend, how can you propose such 
a thing ; after all my complaints of her do you 
think I would burden you with her ? and then, 
I am sure, you would not like her to be with 
your children, she would be a bad example to 
them, I know." 

" I should not like it if they were to be 
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much alone together," said Mrs Seymour, 
" witbotit some watchful superintendence ; but 
they are always either with me or Miss Man^ 
field, therefore I do not think she would at 
all injure my dear girls, and I feel that it may 
be useM for her to be with other young peo- 
ple, and I think that Lucy's example might be 
really a blessing to her." 

** I assure you if there is a thing in the 
world that I could desire above others for her," 
said Mrs Attwood, ^^ it is that she should be 
under your influence, and with such a sweet 
companion as Lucy ; but I fear you wiU repent 
it." 

'^ I am not afiraid of that," replied Mrs Sey- 
mour ; '^ we never repent what is done for our 
Master's sake, even where we cannot see any 
good result ; but if, on the contrary, he should 
bless our feeble efforts, and that she should 
eventually turn out a comfort to you, I am 
sure we shall rejoice at the circumstances which 
threw us together." 

When Mrs Seymour returned home, she 
told the children what she had done, and that 
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Harriet Attwood was comiog to them the next 
week when her mama went away. 

" dreadful, mama," said Caroline ; " I am 
sorry ; she is so disagreeable and so cross !" — 
Even Lucy could not conceal her dismay, 
''What shall we do, dear mama? she will 
spoil our nice happy party, and she will never 
bfe pleased with any thing." 

" Well, my dear children, I do not wonder 
that you do not like the thoughts of it, for 
Harriet is often very cross and disobliging ; but 
you must remember what I have told you about 
the painful necessity that often arises for sac- 
rificing our own wishes and feelings, and that 
when we find an opportunity of being really 
useful and kind to others, we must not wait 
to think whether we like it — ^but what is right. 
Now, I hope that Harriet's visit to us will 
be a great blessing to her ; we must try and 
make her as happy as we can, but we must 
see if we cannot teach her to seek her hap- 
piness in better things. I am sure you will 
both try and set her a good example in every 
thing." 
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** I will indeed, dear mama," said Lucy, '* and 
if she should be the better for being with us, 
and if she is more dutiful and attentive to her 
mama when she returns, I am sure we shall 
be glad that she came." 

" It is just one of those openings of Provi- 
dence which are often overruled for good," said 
Mrs Seymour; ** if we undertake it in the right 
spirit, from love to Jesus, we know that not 
even 'a cup of cold water given in the name of 
a disciple, shall lose its reward.' You must 
be prepared to receive Harriet quite pleasantly, 
and try to overcome your feelings of regret 
with regard to her coming." 

The little girls had a hard struggle, and Ca- 
roline could not altogether act up to the spirit 
of her mama's instructions ; she began count- 
ing the days, and every now and then in the 
midst of her play, she broke out with some ex- 
clamation oi^ '' Only two days now, Lucy, and 
then.'' 

"Then what, Carry?" 

" you know, something I am very sorry 
for." 
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" But you must not be sorry, Cany; you 
must try and make it a pleasure/' said Lucy. 

*' A pleasure indeed ; I am sure I oan't make 
it a pleasure," replied Oaroline ; " I will try 
and be kind, because mama wishes it, but I 
am sure I do bate the thought of it." 

^' Now, Oaroline, that is not right ; we ought 
to like it, if it is only to please dear mama, but 
then recollect, it is in the hope of teaching 
Harriet [to be a better girl that mama takes 
her, and we ought to be glad to help her in 
this ; and then you see Mrs Attwood could not 
get away, unless Harriet came to us, and she 
is so poorly, that mama says she ought to go." 

" Well, I sha'nt play with her," said Caroline. 

" I am sure you will play with her. Cany," 
replied Lucy, " and you must not talk so, for 
you will yex mama very much." 

At last the dreaded day came, and Harriet 
came over with all her books and playthings, 
and every thing she thought she would like to 
have with her, to Eden Bank. Mr and Mrs 
Seymour received her very kindly, and so did 
Miss Mansfield and Lucy. Poor Caroline, how- 
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ever, could not bring herself to do more than 
to shake hands with her, and then she- kept at 
a respectfhl distance, eyeing her very sospi- 
cionsly, and thinking all the time of the sad in- 
terruption that it would be to all their happi- 
ness, to have so cross and unpleasant a com- 
panion always with them. 

Shortly after her arrival, Mrs Seymour took 
ker into the little room which had been appro- 
priated to her use, and a pretty room it was ; 
80 cheerful, and so neatly furnished, with a 
pretty French bedstead, and a nice little ward- 
robe, and a dressing-table with a neat white 
dimity cover, and a pretty set of book-shelves, 
and every thing that could make her comfort- 
able ; and then the window looked out upon 
such a pretty garden, whilst the roses and 
honeysuckles hung in festoons round the win- 
dow, and shed a deUcious fragrance through 
the room. Mrs Seymour had, with her usual 
kindness, tried to make every thing look as 
pleasant and inviting as possible, for she did 
not wish that Harriet should miss any of the 
comforts to which she had been accustomed at 

K 
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home. She had never brought up her own 
children to consider any thing more as neces- 
sary to their comfort, ih&n neatness and clean- 
liness. She wished, however, to win Harriet 
by every little act of kindness and afifection, 
and as she had been used to so many comforts 
and luxuries at home, she thought it wiser to 
soften down the restraints, which would be 
imposed upon her, in order to a due obser- 
vance of the rules and regulations of the house, 
by many outward. comforts and innocent plea- 
sures. 

" Now, my dear Harriet," said she, " this is 
to be your own little domain for the time you 
are with us. It is to be called Miss Attwood's 
room, instead of the ^ green room,' as Caroline 
calls it, on account of the green curtains." 

'* Oh, what a dear little room," said Harriet, 
agreeably surprised to find every thing so plea- 
sant and cheerful. " It is much smaller than my 
room at home, but I like a small room, it is so 
snug. And what abeautifiil view," she continued, 
as she drew nearer the window ; " I think this 
will be my favourite seat," at the same time 
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throwing herself into a chair which stood close 
to the window. ^'How delightful to dress with 
all these lovdy roses and honeysuckles peep- 
ing in at the window, and smelling so sweet. 
I really think I shall never be dressed in time, 
I shall be so taken up with all these beautiful 
things." 

'' I am glad you are so pleased with your 
room, my love," said Mrs Seymour ; " and Ihope 
yon wia be pleased with every thing else too, 
for it will be your own fault if you are not very 
happy. Now, I will help you to put away all 
your things in the drawers, and atrange every 
thing neatly, and then I must pay a daUy visit 
to your room to see that every thing is put in 
its proper place, and that it is neat and tidy." 

Harriet began to look rather demure, and 
she assured Mrs Seymour that she could not 
possibly do what she required. 

*^ I have never been used to look after my 
own things," said Harriet; " Agnes always did 
that for me at home, for I could not bear the 
trouble of it, and mama never told me to do 
any thing of the kind." 
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" Well, my love, when you are at home you 
will do of course aa your mama wishes, but 
while you are here, you must endeavour to 
conform to the rules which I have found it de- 
sirable to lay down. You will find these rules 
in that paper pinned up over your mantel- 
piece ; you can read them over by and by, and 
you must try to be very attentive to them. 
Your young friends Lucy and Caroline do 
every thing for themselves, and if you look 
into their drawers, you will find every thing is 
in such good order, that they know where to 
find aU they want in a minute. Is not that a 
comfort, instead of having to waste many a 
half hour, as I have seen little girls do some- 
times, before they could find the thing they 
wanted ?" 

" yes,*' said Harriet, **it is very pleasant; 
but I think it is better to have it done for us, 
and Agnes always did this for me.'' 

" And now you must do it for yourself^* 
said Mrs Seymour firmly. Mrs Seymour then 
left Harriet alone for a little while, and she 
began to look about her, and to turn in her 
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mind all the difficulties of her new situation. 
She thought it must be very difficult to please 
Mrs Seymour, she seemed so particular, and 
yet there was something she thought very kind 
and pleasant about her. Just then, her eye 
was attracted by a neatly written paper over 
the mantel-piece. 

" O, these are the odious rules, I suppose," 
said Harriet; and she began reading them 
half aloud, and making her comments upon 
them in a very saucy way. 

Isty Put kve&y thino in its biqht flags. 
** That, I am sure, I cannot do,'' said she. 

2dy Dbawsbs to be ejspt m fbefbot or- 
DBR. " They must just do that for me, then," 
she continued, "for I am sure I can never 
keep them in such order." 

8d, Fold up eyebt thino neatly, as you 
TAKE it off. "What nonsense!" she ex- 
claimed ; " it is surely the servant's business to 
do that." 

ith, Get up the instant you are called. 
Here Harriet began to yawn, for she recollected 
that the Seymours had often told her that 

k2 
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they got up at six o'clock in eninmer ; whereas 
Harriet had neyer been called before eight 
o'clock^ and even then she chose sometimes 
to remain in bed for an hour after Agnes called 
her, though she knew that her mama would be 
expecting her to breakfast. 
6th, Never bing the bell when the 

SEBYANTS ABE AT THEIB MEALS. '' Pretty 

spoiled servants they must be here," said she. 
'^ I am sure mama never cared how often I 
rang the bell. dear," and she sighed very 
deeply, ^^ I shall never be able to attend to all 
these rules, I wish I had never come." 

Just as she was pondering over her hard 
fate, and looking very sullen and discontented, 
Lucy opened the door, and going gently up to 
her, and putting her arm round her waist^ she 
looked inquiringly at her, and then said, 
'< What is the matter, Harriet ? You are look- 
ing so grave, we want you to come and play 
with us in the schoolroom." 

Haniet said she did not want to play, and 
she sat down and began to cry. << Do tell me 
what is the matter, Harriet?" 
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^< I am sure, I shall never be happy here^'' 
said she, ** I am sore I cannot do all that Mrs 
Seymour says I must, such a long list of rules, 
and not one of them can I observe properly, 
for I have never been used to think of these 
things." 

"You must not say that," replied Lucy, 
" we wiU help you to keep them ; I will remind 
you of them myself every day, and I will not 
let you forget them. you must be happy," 
she continued, " as happy as we are, and that 
is very very happy." 

" I wish mama had not left me behind," 
sobbed Harriet. " Gome, come Harriet, it is 
very wrong to determine not to be happy. I 
am sure dear mama and every one else will 
try to please you, and you will find her so 
kind, and Miss Mansfield too." 

Lucy saw it was of no use to say any more^ 
as Harriet was determined to think herself 
very miserable, and she thought it better to 
leave her. The kind-hearted Lucy, however, 
regretted very much that her young companion 
seemed i30 little inclined to enjoy her visit to 
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them, and she told her mama she feared that 
Harriet would not be at all contented with 
them, and she wished she conld think of any 
thing that wonld please her, and reconcile her 
to her new home. 

" The best way, my love, with a disposition 
like Harriet's, is to take no pains to please her. 
She has been too much indulged, and she is &r 
more likely to be satisfied and contented if we 
leave her quite alone, and let her come round 
without any solicitations and coaxings on our 
part. She will soon find it is of no use to 
rebel here, and I hope she will see the folly of 
making a hardship of those things which are 
only intended for her good. I have no doubt 
she will soon find that it is a &r wiser and 
happier thing to be obedient and tractable. 
You must expect, however, dear Lucy, that it 
will be at least some days, perhaps weeks, be- 
fore sheisquite reconciled to her novel dtnatioD, 
but we must do our duty, and leave the event 
to Him who can alone overrule every thing 
for His own glory, and who can by His grace 
make her all that we should like to see her." 
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The first two or three days after Harriet's 
arriyal passed off very quietly, with now and 
then a straggle with the wayward temper of 
the little visitor. She soon, however, became 
more reconciled to her new abode. She could 
not help acknowledging that Mrs Seymour 
was really very kind, and that she seemed to 
have such an earnest desire to do her good, 
and to lead her in the right way, that her 
heart was abready be^nning to soften a little, 
and the desire was sometimes excited in her 
mind, that she were as amiable and good as 
dear Lucy. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DirFICULTOiS OVERCOME. 

The seriouB grievance at first with Harriet, 
was the necessity for sitting down regularly 
every day to her lessons. She had never been 
taught the duty of improving her mind, and 
using her talents for the glory of Him who be- 
stowed them. One morning when summoned 
to the schoolroom, she said she could not go, 
she had a bad headache, and she could not be 
bothered with lessons. 

^' But, dear Harriet, what will Miss Mans- 
field say ?" asked Lucy ; ^' she sent me to call 
you.'' 

^* But I do not know my lessons," she re- 
plied ; ^' and what's more, I do not mean to 
learn them." 

" come, Harriet," said Lucy, " and tiy to 
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say them, and if you are not well, I am sore 
Miss Mansfield will excuse you ; but she will 
not be pleased if I take sucb a message.'' 

^' I do not care whether she is pleased or 
not^" said Harriet rudely. "She is only a 
Governess, — I don't like Grovemesses," she con- 
tinued, " they are always cross." 

" I am sure Miss Mansfield is not cross : she 
is as kind and gentle as dear mama, and she 
never gives us more than she thinks we can 
do, though she says we sometimes are not 
aware how much we are able to do until 
we try. come away, dear Harriet, and do 
not vex mama ;" so saying, Lucy drew her into 
the schoolroom, but she had such a sullen dis- 
contented countenance that Miss Mansfield 
told her she could not commence her lessons 
until she had a pleasanter face, for that she 
wished her pupils to look upon their studies as 
a pleasure, and she never could consent to 
teach any one who considered it a drudgery 
instead of a privilege to learn. 

Harriet sat for some time idle, and Mrs 
Seymour came in and found her sitting at the 
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table doing nothiDg, and looking very sulky 
and ill-tempered. 

'' My dear Harriet," said Mrs Seymour^ 
'' what is the matter ? yonrs is the only grave 
face in the room, and you do look so miser- 
able that I should quite pity you, if I did not 
know that your troubles are of your own 
creating." 

Upon learning the cause of Harriet's trouble, 
Mrs Seymour took her gently by the hand, 
and leading her into her own room, she spoke 
very seriously to her, and tried to convince her 
how wrong she was in acting in this manner. 

"Bemember, my dear Harriet," said she, 
'' that God has given you talents to improve 
to His glory. He has endued you with reason. 
He has bestowed upon you very good abilities, 
and He has declared in his holy word, that 
' to whom much is given, of them will much 
be required.' Do you remember the parable 
of the talents, Harriet ?" Harriet made no re- 
ply, and Mrs Seymour opened her Bible and 
read to her that interesting and solemn para- 
ble contained in the 25th of Matthew, and 
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then resomiDg the conyenation, she said, 
" Now, yoa see, my dear girl, that whether you 
have ten talents, or whether yon have only 
oney you are bound to improve what God has 
given you. He has said, ' Ocoupy till I come,' 
and you must bear in mind .that we are not 
sent into the world to do nothing but to please 
ourselves, and to squander away a lifetime in 
vain and frivolous pursuits, which can neither 
profit ourselves nor others. We are responsi- 
ble beings ; we should live for eternity, remem- 
bering that our time, our health, our youth, 
our abilities, our means, are all talents com- 
mitted to our care, for which we shall have to 
render an account. Do you understand me, 
Harriet ?" sbe continued. 

" Yes," replied Harriet, " I understand what 
you mean, but I find it so difficult to learn my 
lessons, and I do not think I can like them." 

" You may not like them," replied Mrs Sey- 
mour, '^ but I want you, at all events, to see that 
it is your duty to apply yourself diligently to 
them, and if you determine to give your mind 
to them, simply because you feel it to be your 
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duty, and if you pray to God to help you to 
perform this, and every other duty which you 
may find difficult and trying, I am not much 
afraid but that you will, ere long, begin to find 
your lessons pleasant to you, and you will be 
much happier than in sitting down crying and 
sulking over them. Do you not believe me ?" 

" yes," said Harriet, " I do believe you, 
Mrs Seymour, and I will try if you will let me 
go down again to the schoolroom." 

^^ You shall, my dear child, but I think we 
had better, first of all, pray to God to strengthen 
your good resolution, for without His aid, I 
fear all your determinations of improvement, 
would be transient ^ as the morning cloud, or 
the early dew.' " 

After a few minutes spent in earnest prayer 
to the God of all grace, for the assistance of Hjs 
own blessed Spirit, to enable her to fulfil her 
duties with a simple desire to glorify Him, and 
to live to Him who died to save her from her 
sins, Harriet rose from her knees with very 
softened feelings, and putting her arms round 
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Mrs Seymour's neck, she said, " I will tiy, in- 
deed I will, to do every thing you wish." 

" Try to please God, my child," said Mrs 
Seymour, " and then you wiUbesureto please 
me ; and now I think we will go back to 
the schoolroom, and see if you cannot make 
up for lost time." 

Mrs Seymour then returned with her, and 
telling Miss Mansfield that she had brought her 
a good little girl who was very anxious to shew 
that she could be very diligent, and attentive. 
Miss Mansfield cheerfully resumed the lessons, 
and Harriet was as good as her word ; she got 
through very cleverly, and when told it was 
time to prepare for their morning walk, she was 
quite surprised to find how quickly the time 
had passed away, and how much easier the 
lessons were than she had anticipated. 

She was not quite so ready, however, to part 
with her strong and unjust prejudices towards 
a Governess, She had accustomed herself to 
think that they must always be very strict, and 
exceedingly cross, nor did even the winning 
softnessof Miss Mansfield's conduct towards her 
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at all change her opinion, but when she was 
alone with Lucy in the garden, she renewed 
her expressions of diaUke towards all Gover- 
nesses. 

'< I cannot bear them," said she, 'Hhey are 
always so particular, and so cross ; I wish there 
were no governess here, and then I could be 
very happy." 

" I am sure we should not be nearly so 
happy without her," said Lucy ; ^' she is such 
a kind good creature, and she takes so much 
pains with us, I love her very dearly." 

'^ Xot;«," said Harriet, laughing, '^ who ever 
heard of loving a governess ? I am sure I uaed 
to hate mine, and I did all I could to plague 
her." 

'^ for shamcy Harriet ; it is very wrong to 
speak sOy and I cannot let yon speak so of dear 
kind Miss Mansfield." 

'' Well, but I wish she would only leave me 
alone," said Harriet, *' but she is so watchful, 
and so particular, that I am afraid of all I say 
and do before her. Are not you and Caro- 
line afraid of her too ?" 
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" Not I," said Lucy, " I always go to her as 
I would to my own dear mama, and I tell her 
every thing, even all the wrong things that 
sometimes come into my mind." 

" but you are very different, she loves you." 
" And she wiU love you too, dear Harriet." 
Just then, Mrs Seymour found the little girls 
in the garden, and seeing that they both looked 
very grave, she asked them what they were 
talking about. Harriet looked very confused, 
and Lucy did not like at once to repeat what 
had passed, as she was afraid Mrs Seymour 
would not be pleased with Harriet, but when 
her mama again put the question to her, she 
replied, '^ Only, dear mama, Harriet was saying 
that she thought Miss Mansfield rather unkind, 
and that she never liked a governess ; but I tell 
her I am sure she must love our good, kind 
Miss Mansfield." 

Mrs Seymour took this opportunity of tell- 
ing Harriet that she had observed, with great 
regret, her haughty proud manner to Miss 
Mansfield, and that she could not allow it to 

continue. 

2l 
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'' You should remember," said sbe, <' what a 
fatiguing occupation it is, to be always engaged 
in instructing young people, especially when 
they are not always very willing to learn, and 
if you could understand the many difficulties, 
and triak, which a governess is frequently 
called to endure, you would not wish, I am 
sure, to add to them, but^ on the contrary, de- 
sire to do every thing in your power to repay 
Miss Mansfield for all the trouble she takes 
with you, and for all the time she devotes to 
your instruction and improvement. I hope I 
shall see a decided change, my dear Harriet^ 
in your conduct to Miss Mansfield. She is a 
very kind friend to you all, and I am sure our 
little fiunily circle would be quite incomplete 
without her." 

Harriet promised to be more re^ectful and 
obedient in friture, and be more considerate to 
Miss Mansfield, and Mrs Seymour put an end 
to the conversation, by telling them that they 
might now go and work in their garden. 

** mama," said Caroline, running up eagerly 
to Mrs Seymour, ^* I want papa ; do you know 
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where he is ? He promiBed to give Harriet a 
nice piece of garden close to ours, and he said 
he would come and mark it out for her, and 
prepare the ground, when we had done our 
lessons. May I go and call papa?'' 

^* You may see whether he is in the house, 
dear Garry, if you like ; but I am not sure 
whether he did not go down the village." 

** O no, dear mama, here he is, here is dear 
papa ; Harriet, come away and ask him. So 
saying, she bounded off to her papa, and she 
soon gained her object, for Mr Seymour was 
very glad to encourage her in every effort to 
please others, and to study their amusement 
and enjoyment in preference to her own." 

" Now, papa," said Lucy, " we have got 
another fiftvour to ask you ; '^ we should like to 
go all together to-morrow to Harriet's garden. 
She wants to go and fetch some of the beauti* 
ful flowers she has got in her garden at home, 
that she may make this new garden very pretty, 
and she wishes to shew us her rabbits and her 
bantams. Will you let us go ?" 

'^ We will all go together, my little woman," 
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said Mr Seymour ; *^ and we will come back, 
each laden with some nice plants to pat in 
Harriet's new plot of ground. But, first of 
all, I must prepare the border for her, for it is 
too hard work for a little girl." 

Mr Seymour then very kindly set to work, 
and cleared a nice piece of garden-ground ; 
and aflber having dug it well up, and taken out 
all the useless roots, and the weeds which had 
pretty well covered it before, he raked it over, 
and made it quite ready for the young people 
to lay out in the way they liked best ; and he 
promised if they were attentive to their lessons, 
and got through their tasks quickly the next 
momiDg, that he and mama and the whole 
party would adjourn to Mrs Attwood's house, 
and spend a long afternoon in the garden ; and 
he had no doubt that they would come back 
with a large supply of roses, fuchsias, gera- 
niums, &c. • 

The little party waited very impatiently for 
the next day, when they promised themselves 
a very busy afternoon ; and even Harriet be- 
gan to think that she should not be quite so 
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dull as she imagined at Eden Bank, for that 
Lucy and Caroline seemed to have a great 
many pleasures which she had never cared 
about before, because there were so many 
amusements chalked out for her that she had 
no time to try and find amusement for herself. 
^' After all," said she, '^ I feel much happier 
than I did when I had no one to share my plea- 
sures." Lucy, too, was very happy, when she 
saw Harriet more inclined to enter into all 
those enjoyments which they thought so plea- 
sant; and she began, in some measure, to rea- 
lize the happiness which her dear mama had 
led her to anticipate, of seeing Harriet become 
less selfish and discontented, and more anxious 
to please. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE GABDENINa PARTY. 

^* Papa," said Garoline the next morning at 
breakfast, ^^ will you remember your pro- 
mise ?" 

"What promise, my little Carry?' asked 
Mr Seymour. 

" Why, you know, papa, you said you would 
go with us to-day to Harriet's garden ; and I 
am sure we shall want a great deal of help firom 
you, and a great deal of advice ; so you must 
come, dear papa." 

" I shall be at your service^ ma'am," said 
her papa laughing, " as soon as the lessons are 
disposed of; but I do not think I shall be of 
much use — ^not half so much as old James." 

" 0, but we must have you both, papa, and 
mama, and Miss Mansfield, and Lucy, and 
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Harriet. What a large working-party we shall 
be." 

" I cannot promise to be of much use," said 
Mrs Seymour ; " but still I shaU be happy to 
accompany you, and superintend your opera- 
tions." 

Harriet had not been at her own house since 
her mama left home, and she was very anxious 
to go and see how all her pets were going on ; 
for she had several tame rabbits, and some 
doves, and a pretty bulfinch, and a nice little 
dog, called Fido ; with whom, however, I fear 
she was no great favourite, as she was rather 
capricious, and would often mingle her caresses 
and her thumps in a way that Fido did not at 
all understand; and he had been enjoying, 
rather than deploring, the absence of his young 
mistress, as he was now allowed to lie unmo- 
lested at his ease in the sun, or to scamper 
about wherever he chose. As soon as the 
morning lessons were completed, and Harriet 
had earned especial commendation from Miss 
Mansfield for her attention and diligence, the 
whole party sallied forth upon their gardening 
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expedition. Eyen little Charlie was requested 
to make one of the party, as lie might like to 
run about on the lawn, if he could not benefit 
the workers by his sage advice. As soon as 
they reached the house, Harriet set off in great 
haste to the garden, taking no notice of her 
good nurse Agnes, who asked several times how 
she was, and when she had heard from her 
mama. She was too intent upon her own gra- 
tification to attend to any one else ; but Mr 
Seymour called her back, saying, 

" I think, Harriet, you are forgetting every 
body but yourself just now. Here is Agnes 
waiting to speak to you, and Mrs Symonds too ; 
can you not spare one moment to reply to 
them ?" 

" 0, I'm in such a hurry," said Harriet, " I 
can speak to them afterwards." 

" You should never be in such a hurry as to 
be unmindful of what is kind and civil to 
others," said Mr Seymour. ^' A few minutes 
is well spent in speaking a kind word to any 
one, especially to those who take an interest 
in you as poor Agnes does. Supposing you 
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try to put self out of the way for a little, and 
first of all go and speak to the servants, and 
tell them all that you have heard from your 
mama, and then you will feel more pleasure 
in setting about your day's work." 

Harriet obeyed very reluctantly ; but after 
she had performed what she thought a very 
unnecessary act of civility and kindness, she 
returned with a more cheerful face ; and now 
they all went to the poultry-yard to see how 
the rabbits and bantams were. Harriet was 
sadly vexed to find that a cat had destroyed 
two of her young rabbits, and she immediately 
came to the conclusion, that it must be James 
the gardener's fault. 

" Now, my dear Harriet," said Mr Seymour, 
'' what reason have you for supposing that 
James is to blame ?" 

" 0, because the cat never got them as long 
as I was at home ; and they are all so careless, 
mama often says, that there is no keeping a 
pet, because the servants will not look after 
them." 

" I allow that servants often dislike the 

M 
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trouble of pets," eaid Mr Seymour ; " for they 
are frequently very miscliieTous, and perhaps 
undo m a few minutes the work of some hours ; 
but you should be very carefdl how you accuse 
any one falsely, and it is quite time enough 
to blame poor James when you find that he 
really has been guilty of carelessness." 

Just at that moment James passed them, 
and Harriet longed to speak to him about the 
rabbits ; but Mr Seymour's little word of cau- 
tion had made her more careful how she spoke, 
and she only asked him how the cat had got 
her poor rabbits. 

" Why, Miss," said James, " it was the very 
day you went away. After you had been feed- 
ing them, you ran away and forgot to put down 
the bar of their little door, and that evening 
when I went to shut them all up for the night, 
I found two of them missing, and I have no 
doubt the cat had stolen them." 

" Now, Harriet," said Mr Seymour, " I 
think you must see the force of what I said to 
you just now, and I hope it will be a lesson to 
you how you hastily accuse servants, when. 
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after all, you see it has been your own care- 
lessness which has brought this disaster upon 
you." 

Harriet felt that Mr Seymour was quite 
right, though she was not so ready as she should 
have been to own that she was wrong ; still it 
was a lesson to her, and the remembrance of 
it often checked her when she was about to 
ascribe any thing to the carelessness of others. 
They now proceeded to the flower-garden, and 
Harriet soon led the way to the snug little cor- 
ner where lay her very pretty garden, well 
stocked ¥rith all kinds of beautifdl flowers, 
divided by pretty green walks between the 
beds, and a nice thick hedge of sweet-briar aU 
round. 

" 0, what a beautiful garden you have," said 
Caroline ; " I think if I were you I should never 
be tired of working in it." 

" I never work in it at aD," said Harriet ; 
" James does all I want for me, but I begin to 
think it must be pleasanter to attend to it 
one's self, and put in all the seeds." 

" Now, ladies," said Mr Seymour, " you who 
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do not intend tojabour, but merely to look on 
and watch our proceedings, had better seat 
yourselves in this pretty arbour, where you will 
be sheltered from the sun, and be able to super- 
intend our operations. Now, Harriet, we must 
first of all mark those things which grow rather 
too luxuriantly, and from which you can spare 
a root or a slip, and then we will remove them 
at the proper season, for you know it is rather 
early for such things as are usually transplanted 
in autumn : but we shall find quite enough for 
our present purpose, for many of these will do 
well enough just now, by taking a good ball of 
earth with them." 

^' I'll tell you what I have been thinking," 
said Harriet. ^' You know James always keeps 
a number of young roses in pots> ready for 
putting out ; now, might we not take some of 
them ?" 

'^ That we may, certainly, if he can spare 
them," said Mr Seymour ; ** for we can sink 
them in the pots at fiist, and then put them 
out into the new garden in the autumn." 

" I will run away," said Harriet^ " and ask 
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James ;" and she was out of sight in a mo- 
ment. 

^' I fear the servants are at dinner/* said Mrs 
S^^our, ^'for I heard the bell ring a few 
minutes ago." 

Mr Seymour was a very considerate, kind 
master, and he could not bear to dislrarb his 
servants when they were at their meals, and 
fearing that Harriet's impatient spirit would 
lead her to forget the attention that was due to 
poor old James' comfort, he hastened after her, 
and as he passed on the other side of a quick- 
set hedge, behind which he had approached 
unobserved, he was much shocked to hear 
Harriet speaking in a very rude and overbear- 
ing manner to James. 

** I am sure Mr Seymour would never tell 
you to call me in the middle of my dinner," 
said James. 

^' But I tell you he did," said Harriet, '' and 
you miMt come ; how can I wait all the time 
that you are at your dinner?" 

" I will tell mama," said she angrily, " if 
you do not come when I tell you." 
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" Gkndy, gently, Harriet," said Mr Seymour, 
''is that the way that a young lady should 
speak to servants ; if you cannot exercise a 
little more patience and consideration, I can- 
not allow James to do what you wish." 

Harriet looked very foolish, for she knew 
how rudely she was in the habit of speaking 
to all her mama's servants; and tryinir to 
overcome her proud, and impatient s^^he 
said, '' I will wait, James, till you have done." 

" Thank you, Miss," said James, '' I'll not 
be above a few minutes, and then I will follow 
you to the nursery garden." 

Whilst Harriet and Mr Seymour were wait- 
ing for James, he kindly expostnlated with her 
upon the impropriety of her behaviour to the 
servants, and her want of consideration in 
wishing to take James away in the middle of 
his dinner, merely because she could not brook 
a few minutes delay. 

'' There is nothing, Harriet," said Mr Sey- 
mour, '' in which our natural selfishness more 
constantly discovers itself than in our conduct 
to servants. We expect them to be always 
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respeetftd to us, and attentive to our orders ; 
but we forget that we haye a duty to perfonn 
towards them, and that we should neyer un- 
necessarily try their patience, and tempt them 
to give way to temper, by being unjust and 
unreasonable in our demands upon them. Re- 
member that if they are employed all day in 
working for us, the least that we can do is to 
avoid giving them xmnecessary trouble, and to 
allow them to enjoy their intervals of rest un- 
disturbed. How would you like to be called 
away two or three times in the middle of your 
dinner ?" 

" Not at all," replied Harriet. 

^* Wdl then, my love, in all these compara- 
tively little things, we should learn to think 
of others, and to do to them as we should wish 
done to ourselves." 

*' But mama never told me, not to disturb 
them at their meals," said Harriet ; '^ I am sure 
she sometimes rings the bell two or three times 
for Agnes when she is at her dinner." 

" That is nothing to the purpose," said Mr 
Seymour ; ^' it may be unavoidable sometimes^ 
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bat what I want you to feel is the duty of 
being kind and considerate to all around you ; 
and remembering that we are responsible to 
Gk>d for our conduct to all those whom he has 
placed under our authority ; let us not forget 
that ' we also have a Master in Heaven/ and 
if He were to exact as much from us, as we 
often wish to exact from our servants, I know 
not what would become of us ; but now I see 
James is ready, so we will go to the nursery 
garden." 

" Now then, James, what have you got for 
us to take away ; Miss Harriet is very anxious 
for some nice roses." 

'' Well, Sir, I am just picking out some that 
I think Utile Miss will like. Here is a Rosa 
IndusGy and here is a fine monthly rose, and a 
Rose de MeattXy and one or two good Scotch 
briars, which are beautifiil for dimbing. Sir, if 
you put in a pole or two." 

'' That will do delightfully," said Harriet ; 
'^ and then, James, in the autumn you can give 
me some bulbs and some cuttings, which Mr 
Seymour says it is too soon to put in just now." 
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** Yes, Miss, ihat I wiD,'' said James, who 
began to think that young Miss was aJreadj 
mnch improved by her residence with sach 
good Christian people as Mr and Mrs Seymonr. 

Harriet and Mr Seymonr had returned to 
the party in the arbonr, followed by James 
with a wheelbarrow full of roses^ geraninms, 
and other beantifol things, whieh he was going 
to take oyer to Mr Seymonr's for Eburiet's new 
garden. When Caroline saw them she looked 
with a longing eye, for she was enthnoastically 
fond of flowers, so much so, that when she was 
a very little girl, if she saw any one with a 
nosegay in their hand, she looked at it so often, 
and seemed so much to long for it, that she 
generally succeeded in obtaining the nosegay, 
though Lucy used to teU her that it was very 
selfish, when she had so many beautiful flowers 
in the garden, to be taking them from those 
who perhaps had no garden at all. 

'* I wish Harriet would give me some of those 
flowers," said Caroline to her mama ; *^ do you 
not think she might spare me some ?" 

" I think it would be a great pity to ask it 
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just now, my love," said Mrs Seymour; "I want 
you and Lucy to shew Harriet that you have 
more pleasure in contributing to her amuse- 
ment and gratification than your own, and 
that you can be quite free of all selfish feeling. 
Now, if you begin to look out for number one, 
you loss the opportunity of setting her an ex- 
ample of disinterested kindness, and I think 
that would be a great pity." 

Caroline said no more, but ran away quite 
satisfied that her dear mama knew best ; and 
she was quite willing to wait for some future 
opportunity to ask Harriet for a few Utde 
things to put in her garden. 

They! returned home quite delighted with 
the happy afternoon they had spent ; and the 
next day Mrs Seymour and James put in all 
the pots, and laid out Harriet's little gardeon 
so prettily, that she was quite pleased, and she 
thought she would like now to work in it her- 
self and keep it in good order. 

'* I never oared about my garden at home," 
said she; ^'for I had nothing to do, James 
used to put in all the seeds, and weed it, and 
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keep it so nioely, that I had nothing left for 
me to do." 

^^ I think the great pleasure of a garden," 
said Lucy, '^ consists in attending to it our- 
selves, and patting in the little seeds, and 
watching them as they appear above ground. 
0, it is such a pleasure to see them growing 
up, and then waiting for the blossom to ap- 
pear." 

" It is very interesting," said Mrs Seymour, 
who had overheard the conversation ; " as in- 
teresting to you as it is to us to watch over 
our little plants. You are all our little plants, 
you know, and your papa and I watch over 
your growth in grace and holiness, just as you 
watch over the opening buds, and the pretty 
flowers in your little garden ; and as you pull 
up the weeds, and try to clear away the in- 
sects from the buds, and wait anxiously for 
the lovely blossoms ; so we look with intense 
anxiety upon you our precious plants. We sow 
the seed in faith ; we water it with many 
tears, and prayers ; we watch jealously for the 
worm at the root ; we try to pluck up every 
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noxious weed of sin ; and we look forward, with 
lively hope, to the time when we may see the 
lovely fruits of righteousness appear, to the 
praise and glory of our God." 

When Harriet retired to rest that night, she 
began to think that, after all, Eden Bank was 
a much pleasanter place than she had thought ; 
that Miss Mansfield was not so cross as she 
expected ; and that Lucy and Caroline were 
such pleasant kind companions, that she feared 
she would miss them very much, when she 
was obliged to leave them and return home. 
But Harriet had plenty of time to enjoy her 
residence at Eden Grove. Mrs Attwood had 
written frequently to her little girl, and she 
told her that she was benefiting so very much 
by her trip that she did not know when she 
would be at home. Mrs Seymour^ in reply, 
assured her that Harriet was going on very 
well, and improving exceedingly, and that she 
had no occasion to hurry her return on her 
account, as she seemed very happy, and was 
becoming much more docile and obedient. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE MISSIONABY BOX. 



There was one thing which Harriet had ob- 
eerved during her residence with the Seymours 
which puzzled her very much ; — she had noticed 
that Lucy seemed very careful how she spent 
her money. This she thought might be very 
right, as she perhaps had not quite so much to 
spend as she had herself; but then she thought 
that Lucy seemed more than careful^ that she 
appeared to be really fond of money, for she 
had often observed her putting it away into a 
little box which she kept carefully shut up in 
her drawer, and she frequently found her 
counting it over, and watching its increase with 
great interest ; whilst she never saw her take a 
sixpence out of this said box, and once or twice 
she had heard her say that she had no money, 

N 
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Well, I am sure, she thought, after all, Lucy 
must have some faults, for she is very stingy, 
and then she certainly says what is not true. 
After allowing Lucy's conduct, in this respect^ 
to be a frequent source of surprise and suspi- 
cion to her, she was one day accidentally led to 
speak to her about it. 

A traveller, or pedlar, as he is sometimes 
called, who was in the habit of going about the 
country with a number of goods for sale, called 
at Eden Grove, and as his bundle contained 
some useful things, such as sealing-wax, paper, 
pins, needles, and a variety of other things, 
Mrs Seymour allowed him to exhibit his goods. 
Harriet found she wanted a great many things, 
and she ran up stairs for her purse ; as her 
mama allowed her plenty of money, more per- 
haps than was quite judicious for one so young 
and thoughtless^ Mrs Seymour did not like to 
prevent her from buying any thing that was 
useful, and she soon laid out several shillings. 

" Are you not going to buy any thing, Lucy?* 
she asked. 

" No," said Lucy, " I do not think I want 
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aaj thing ; and at all events, I have no money 
just now." 

Haniet locked very eamestly at her, as 
much as to si^y, " Lucy, how can you siiy 
so ;" but poor Lucy's co^nsoious rectitude pre- 
vented her from at all comprehending Harriet's 
meaning in looking so reproachfully at her. 

As soon as the man had gone^ and Lucy and 
Barriet were alone, the latter es^claimed, '^WeU, 
Lucy, I did not think you would tell such an 
untruth." 

^* An untruth ! Harriet, what do you mean ?" 
asked Lucy with deep emotion. 

" Why, you said just nowi you had no money; 
and I am sure you bi^ve a great deal, for I 
have seen you often counting it oyer, and X 
am sure you have a greftt numy shilling in 
your little box." 

** 0, garnet," replied Lucy, much hurt 
that she should for a moment be considered as 
guilty of deceit and falsehood, both of which 
she abhorred, '^I wish you had asked me about 
this before, instead of allowing yourself to sus^ 
peot me of what is so sinful in the sight of Ood; 
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I should be miserable if I were thus to offend 
Himy^^ and she burst into tears. 

" 0, Lucy," replied Harriet, " I am sure I 
did not mean to vex you so much, but I could 
not help wondering how you could say you had 
no money." 

" Well, Harriet," replied Lucy, " I said what 
is really true, for that money is not mine, it is 
my missionary box, and it is already given to 
God ; I do not consider it as belonging to me 
any longer — I did not tell you about it, be* 
cause mama always says, that we should re- 
member our Saviour's injunction, ' Let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doeth ;' 
and she says, there is so much of sin that mixes 
with every thing that we do, and that we are 
so inclined to seek the applause of men more 
than the praise of God, that it is better to 
say very little about any of our plans for doing 
good." 

'^ But how came you to think of a mission- 
ary box ?" asked Harriet. 

'^ It was first put into my mind," replied 
Lucy, " by what I was told about a little girl. 
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who kept a miisionary fy>x, 9jfki put into it 
eyeiy penny and every farthing she ooxild ^ve, 
and at the end of the year it amounted to a som 
which was sufficient for putting a poor little 
heathen child to school. Have you ever at- 
tended any of the Missi(^iaiy meetings at 
S ? they are so interesting, and we always 
haye some good men, and sometimes those who 
have bef»i Missionaries abroad themselves^ who 
q^ak to U8| a^d tell us so much thatisdelight- 
fiil about &.e poor heathen." 

^' N0| I never went to any of the meetingiSy" 
rallied Harrifd^ ;. '' I remember hearing of a 
ineeting last year^ but mama never lets ma go ; 
•he says that there ^r^ plenty of heathens at 
home, a^d she likes better to give her money, 
wh^eshe can tell what becomes of it." 

*^ Ob> biit X am suro mt/ dear mama never 
neglects those at home ; she takes a great deal 
of pains with the school and she is very kind 
to all the poor people, and she goes and reads 
to them, and explains the Bible to them, and 
she often takes me with her, for I love to see 
any of them beginning to think about t|ieir 

n2 
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souls, and to wish to hear of Jesus and his love 
to sinners." 

" Do you ever go to see any of them ?*' 

** No, mama has no time for that^" said Har- 
riet, '' she has so much to do ; she has such a 
number of visitors, and a great many visits to 
pay, and then she does not like taking me into 
these poor cottages." 

Lucy felt very thankful that her mama al- 
lowed her to accompany her so frequently in 
her visits to the poor, and that she had led her 
to feel the duty of attending to the wants of 
the heathen, whether at home or abroad ; and 
she hoped that some day Harriet would be led 
to feel what a high and holy privilege it is to 
be fellaw-workera with Christ, as her mama 
had often told her those are who labour to 
teach the ignorant, and to lead others to know 
and love the Saviour. 

" But, Lucy, how is it," asked Haniet, ^* that 
you manage to put so much into your mis- 
sionary-box ?" 

** Just by trying to bear it always in mind," 
said Lucy, ''and denying myself many little 
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things which I should otherwise like to do- 
such as going to see sights, or buying pretty 
things. I am often almost tempted, and then 
I recollect how much better it would be to save 
my money and put it into my box ; and then 
it will pay for putting some little child to school, 
or for some missionary going to preach the 
gospel to the poor heathen, and to tell them 
of Jesus, and his love to poor sinners ; and the 
good arising from that, you know, will be eyer- 
lasting." 

^' Lucy, you make me almost long to be- 
gin and keep a missionary-box. I have al- 
ways a good deal of money, so that I could 
easily put in something every week." 

^^ That would be veiy delightful," said Lucy ; 
** and if you once begin, I am sure you will 
soon be anxious to save a great deal instead 
of spending it upon yourself; for mama says 
that real charity consists in denying ourselves, 
that we may be able to £^ve to every thing 
that is good." 

*^ That must be more difficult, though," re- 
plied Harriet ; ^* I can quite well put by some- 
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thing ev&rj week, but I am oot sure that I 
should like to deny myeelf every dadng as you 
do.'' 

*' Ohy dear Haniet," said Lucy, ^* if you love 
Jesus, you will not think it hard to deprive 
yoursdf of some little pleasure, in order to 
have more to give to promote his cause among 
the poor heathen." 

'' I wish now I had not E^vent so mueh this 
morning," said Harriet, <<with the pedlar, and 
then I could have given you something for 
your box, but I will do so another time; but 
I do not see the use of puttinginalitdeeveij 
week, why not put a good deal once or twice 
in the year, it would come to the s^me thing V* 

^^ Not exactly," rej^ied Lucy, ^' for dear 
mama says that by putting by so much a-week, 
we keep up a constant interest in the work in 
our own minds ; whereas we are very apt to 
take thing? up for a time, and then lose all 
thought about it till the season for paying our 
subscriptions comes round again." 

'< Well, I think I should like to go to the 
next missionary meeting. When will it be ?" 
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'' Next month," sidd Lucy, ^' and I am sore 
mama will take us ; and I shall be so happy to 
have you with us, for I am sure you will en- 
joy it. Perhaps some day, Harriet," she con- 
tinued, '' I shall see you counting your money 
and putting it away in a certain little box." 

^^ Oh do not say any more about that, Lucy, 
I am yery sorry I suspected you of what was 
so wrong, I am sure I might have known that 
you must be doing it for some good purpose ; 
but you will forgive me, won't you, Lucy ?" 

*^ That I do, with all my heart," said Lucy, 
'' and you must not say any more about it ; 
you see it has led to one good thing, and that 
is your beginning to be interested in the mis- 
sionary work, and commencing a missionary 
box. And now we must try and see how much 
we can save for this blessed purpose, and I will 
help you, Harriet, and tell you a number of 
ways in which children have contrived to save 
a good deal. One way in which I have ma- 
naged to get a few shillings has been by mak- 
ing a few pincushions, or housewifes, or sets 
of baby-clothes for the poor, and then some- 
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tunes some of mama's friends buy them from 
me; or if mama wants to give away some 
dothes to any poor person for her little baby, 
she buys them at what she calls my shop. 
Now, supposing we join together and employ 
all our spare time in working for the Missionary 
Society, and then we shall soon get a nice large 
basket fuU of things, and I know that we shall 
be able to get them sold." 

^' yes, and FU nfik mama to buy some 
when she comes back," said Harriet ; ^^ I am 
sure it will he far more useful than working 
stools and slippers." 

" You might possibly be able to sell them 
also," said Lucy ; ^' but then they take so long 
to do that I think it better to make a number 
of small things, which people are more ready 
to buy than those which cost a good deaL 
Then I will tell you another way in which yoq 
might sa^e ; you know you often spend a six* 
pence upon fruit and cakes when the old man 
comes round with his basket. Now, if you 
were to deny yourself these things, and put 
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away the money in yonr box instead, you would 
soon haye a great deal." 

« Well, I will try," said Harriet ; « but then 
I have enongh for both, therefore I don't see 
why I may not indulge myself now and then 
by laying out a few pence in cakes or fruit." 

" 0, you mayy of course," said Lucy ; " but 
I mean, that when you once begin to think 
about the missionary work at all, you will feel 
anxious, I am sure, to devote eyery thing you 
can saye, to this purpose ; for you know it is 
the want of money which prevents the Society 
from sending out a great many more mission- 
aries, and if you were to save all you possibly 
can, you do not know but what it may help 
them to send another missionary ; at any rate, 
it may pay for several little children being sent 
to the missionary school, and then they would 
be taught to know and love Jesus who died 
for them. Woxdd not this be worth a great 
deal of trouble, and a great deal of self-denial, 
Harriet T 

" Yes," repHed Harriet, « I should like to 
know that I were doing so much good, but I 
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fear I should never be able to think of it, as 
you do at all times ; I should not like to deny 
myself every thing/' 

" Not every thing, dear Harriet, I did not 
mean that ; but you know our Saviour says, 
that if we wish to be His disciples^ we must 
' deny ourselves^ and take up our cross and 
foUow Him." 

'' Well, Lucy, you must try and teach me 
all these things," said Harriet ; '^ for, some- 
times when I hear you speak, I wish I could 
feel as you do ; but then I forget all about it 
again, and it is so very difficult to be always 
acting contrary to our own wishes and inclina- 
tions." 

" It is very difficult," said Lucy ; " I am 
sure I often find it so, but if we really desire 
to love God and to please him, he will give us 
strength ; and often when I have felt how very 
weak I am in myself, I have been made quite 
happy by repeating those beautiful and com- 
forting words of our Saviour, ^ My grace is 
sufficient for thee, for my strength is made 
perfect in weakness.' " 
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The two Ettle girls now kissed each other 
affectionately, and Lucy's heart was full of 
joy when she saw Harriet beginning to take 
an interest in what was good, and she thought 
what a blessing it would be if she should, after 
all, find in her a companion in the right way. 
She told her dear mama what had passed, who 
rejoiced with her at these hopeful signs in her 
young friend, aiiid Mrs Seymour endeavoured 
to encourage Harriet in every way, and to 
make her feel that religion^s ways are ways of 
pleasantness; and all her |)aths are peace." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 

A FEW days after this conyersation had 
taken place between Lucy and Caroline, there 
was a delightful plan proposed by Mr Sey- 
mour, viz., that they should make a long day's 
excursion to the woods. It had been often 
spoken of, and for some time past Lucy and 
Caroline had been frequently asking their 
papa when he was going to fulfil his promise 
of taking them to the High Woods, as they 
were caUed, from the commanding eminence 
whose heights they crowned. They proposed 
to start early after breakfast, and to take a 
cold dinner with them, so that they might not 
be at all hurried, but be able to return home 
in the cool of the evening. Mr Seymour 
thought that the walk would be rather too long 
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for the yoiiDg people, especially Caroline, and 
lie therefore proposed that they should avail 
themselves of the little pony upon which the 
gardener's boy rode for the letters, and that 
they should take it in turn to ride, so that 
none of the party might be over fatigued. 
The night before was a very busy night among 
the children, sundry preparations were made 
for their expedition, the basket was well sup- 
plied with provisions, and each one thought of 
something that would be indispensable for their 
pio-nio dinner. There was little thought of 
that evening but the promised walk, and it 
was considerably later than usual before they 
could compose themselves to sleep, they were 
so much excited with the prospect of the mor- 
row. At length, however, the morning arrived, 
and precisely at ten o'clock the whole party 
presented themselves at the door equipped for 
their expedition. Master Fripp, the little 
black Exmoor pony, stood ready with his side 
saddle, and the basket of provisions slung from 
the pommel ; Mr Seymour carried his large 
botanical box under his arm ; and at last the 
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word of oommaiid was given, and the whxAa 
party started on their expedition, except little 
Charlie, and as he was not aware hpw mnoh 
pleasipre he wae losing, he seemed perfectly 
contented when 1^ i»w t)iem take th^ de- 
partnre, and continued his amusement of pick- 
mg daisies, and putting them into his little 
cart. Fripp haying kindly consented to carry 
his young friends by turn, Caroline was first 
mounted, as the exuberance of her childish joy 
was likely soon to exhaust her strength, and 
Mrs Seymour thought she would be quite tbed 
enough when she returned home. Mr Sey- 
mour walked by Fripp's side, to ensure his be- 
having himself as a pony should do in the 
society of ladies ; for he was not veiy steady, 
iMid he occasionally shewed more of his heels 
than was quite polite. However, there was 
no occasion to be afhdd when his master was 
by his side, they were tiierefore very glad to 
avail themselves of his services. They walked 
on for a long way in high ^ee, the whole party 
enjoying the lovely day and the beautilul 
scenery, and they had arrived within sight of 
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the richly wooded hill to which their steps wexe 
bent, when Mr Seymour proposed that they 
should cut across the road, and endeavour to 
reach the wood by a shorter path than that on 
which they now proceeded. Accordingly they 
were just in the act of following out this sug- 
gestion, when, as they crossed the high road, 
they observed a poor old woman sitting by the 
road side^ leaning her head against a stone, 
and apparently very ill. They could not; pass 
this poor miserable object without a few in- 
quiries, which, however, she was scarcely able 
to answer, and they with difficulty ascertained 
that she had the day before been ejected from 
her little wretched hut upon the moor, because 
she was unable to pay her rent ; that she had 
slept under a hedge the previous night, and 
had set out as soon as it was light to try and 

reach the village of B , where her sister 

lived, as she hoped she might find an asylum 
with her. Her strength, however, had utterly 
foiled, for she was old and infirm, and she had 
tasted nothing for many hours, and she was 
now so iU, and so overcome with fatigue of 
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bodji and distress of niind^ that she oonld 
proceed no farther. 

^' What is to be done with the pocur oreature?" 
said Mr Seymour ; ^^ we cannot leave her here 
to perishy and it is impos^ble thi^t she can 

reach B to-day, it is at least five ndles 

from this." 

^^ Have yon no diance of getting a lift, if I 
give you a trifle to payfor it?' asked Mr Sey- 
mour. 

** Not much, I fear, sir," she replied ; ^' there 
are few pass this way that would be willing to 
take up a poor creature like me." 

** And have you had nothing to eat to-day T" 
asked Mrs Seymour. 

<< Nothing, my hidy, ance noon yesti^rdiiy ; 
I called at yon &rm to ask for a morsel of 
broken meat^ but they took me for a Tagrant^ 
and shut the door in my &ce." 

ThQ children had aU gathered roiind the 
poor woman, and Lucy's tend^ heart W949 90 
touched by her wretched situation, that she 
forgot every thing else in her anjciety that Mr 
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Sejmour should thmk of wame plan to relieve 
her. 

" Gould you not put her on the pony, 
papa," she asked, '^ and take her to Farmer 
Davidson's, it is not very far off, and I am sure 
they would take care of her, for I remember 
ihey were so kind to us one day when we asked 
to rest there, and they brought out some nice 
new milk from the cow, and all sorts of nice 
things, and made us so comfortable." 

** Indeed, Lufiy" he rq^lied, " I think it is 
not at all a bad plan, and I dare say they 
would take her in for the ni|^t." 

*< but then, what will become of our ex- 
cursion," asked Harriet impatiently ? '' If we 
are so hindered, we shall never get to the high 
woods, and then all our pleaaant day's fan will 
be spoiled." 

" I hope not," replied Mr Seymour, " but 
there is a more important p<nnt to be considered 
just now, and that is, how we can provide for 
this poor woman's safety." 

Harriet could not conceal her annoyance 
at this unseasonable interruption, and she ex- 
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claimed, loud enough for the poor woman to 
hear what she said, '^ Tiresome old creature I 
I wish she had never come in our way. I wish 
we had gone the other way, and then we should 
not have seen her." 

" Harriet," said Mr Seymour, very seriously, 
''I am ashamed to see you so selfish; you 
should rather be thankful that G-od, in his 
providence, directed our steps this way, for it 
may be the means of saving a poor creature's 
life. If she is left out another night, she must 
die, and which do you think is the worst, that 
our party of pleasure should be interrupted, 
or that a fellow-creature should die for want 
of help ?" 

Harriet was rather ashamed, but still she 
could not overcome her feelings of vexation 
and disappointment. ^' I am sure," she said, 
turning to Miss Mansfield, "I am sure you 
will own it is very provoking." 

" Not provoking certainly, my love, I cannot 
own that ; it is a little trying to your patience 
I dare say, but you must not say a word more, 
but try to keep down those selfish feelings, 
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whioh would lead yon to oonsider your own 
trifling pleasure, before the necessitous condi- 
tiim of a suffering fellow-creature." 

Caroline looked very graye, but aflber the 
reproving tone in which her papa had spoken 
to Harriet, and affcer what Miss Mansfield had 
just said, she did not venture to complain, but 
with a tearful eye and fuU heart, she sobbed 
out, " Then, must we give up our walk ?" 

^' Perhaps we may not be called to do so, 
my love, though I rather fear that we may be 
prevented from going so far, and if we* are, 
dear Carry, it will be just an opportunity of 
ocercising patience and self-denial." 

Harriet, who could not bring her mind to 
submit at all pleasantly to the disappointment, 
here came eagerly forward, and asked Mrs 
Seymour if it would not do to give the poor 
woman some money, and she was sure she 
would then be able to get on. " I will give 
her my half-crown I have in my pocket," said 
she,<<ifthatwilldo." 

'^No, no, Harriet," replied Mrs Seymour, 
** that would be of very little use whilst she is 
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in her present weak state, for she might find 
no opportunity of making use of it, and I am 
afraid we could not quite so easily relieve our 
minds from the painful conyiction that we had 
preferred a day's pleasure, to an absolute call 
of duty. We must either return home and 
take her with us, or we must follow Lucy's 
suggestion, and take her to farmer Davidson's." 

After sundry consultations, it was agreed 
that Lucy's plan was the best; accordingly 
Mr Seymour placed the poor woman upon the 
ponyj and proposing that the rest of the party 
should sit down and take their luncheon during 
his absence, he and Miss Mansfield set out for 
farmer Davidson's, Mr Seymour leading the 
pony very slowly, for fear it might be too much 
for the poor weak and infirm old woman. 

The disconsolate little girls stood for some 
minutes watching the receding figures, with 
feelings of unconcealed disappointment ; at 
least Harriet and Caroline, for though Lucy 
was really very sorry for the interruption, still 
when she thought of the miserable condition 
of this poor woman, she felt that she could not 
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have had a moment's enjoyment of her walk, 
had they left her by the road-side, without 
knowing what would become of her, and she 
felt very glad that God had directed their 
steps that way. 

" Mama, how fortunate it was," said Lucy, 
<< that papa proposed taking this short way to 
the woods, for we should never have known 
any thing about this poor woman." 

" It was very providential, my dear," said 
Mrs Seymour, " and when we know that not 
a sparrow can fall to the ground without the 
permission of God, we must feel assured that 
He led us this way, and that He himself is 
now calling upon us for the exercise of our 
Ohristian love towards her." 

Harriet and Caroline were both, however, 
grievously disappointed, and they could not 
get the better of it. Caroline said nothing, 
but Mrs Seymour saw that she was crying, 
whilst Harriet shewed a great deal of bad 
temper, and kept her back turned to them in 
a very sullen manner, and when Lucy spoke 
to her she pushed her away very crosedy, aiid. 
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spoke T^ ill naturedly. Mrs Seymour calied 
them both to her in a very kind and gentle 
tone. 

'* Gome, children," said she, " yomr papa may 
be gone some time, I think yon had better 
come and sit down by me on the grass^ and 
we will refresh onrselves with a few sandwiches. 
Harriet, here is a nice little mosGfy bank for 
yon, and there is a comfortable seat for yon, 
Lucy and Carry, upon this log of wood. 

After they were seated, and the young 
people were taking thdr luncheon in wleace, 
Mrs Seymour began to speak to ihem in a 
very kind manner, and try to convince them 
how wrong it was to ^ve way to much sdUSsh 
feeling. 

^'I am really sorry for you all," said she, 
*^ you have been called to-day to undergo a 
very great disappointment, and I know that at 
your age I should have felt it very mueh ; bat 
it is just one of those occasions which calls lor 
a strong effort on our part, depending upon 
the assistance of God's Holy Spirit, without 
which we can do nothing that is good, to 
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overcome our feelings^ and to give up our own 
selfish gratification for the good of others. 
When you put into one scale your day's pka- 
sore, and into the other, the miseiy and 
wretchedness from which you have rdieved 
this poor woman, which do you thmk is the 
object of the greatest importance ?" 

" 0, of course the poor woman's case is the 
worst," said Harriet; ^'but I would gladly 
have given her a great deal of money instead 
of letting her take up so much of our time." 

" I dare say you would, my love, but I fear 
this would not have proved a desirable mode 
of relief. In the first place, it is not right to 
^ve much money away, without knowing aU 
the circumstances, and being quite sure that 
it will be made a good use of; in the next 
place, the poor woman is not in a state to go 
about seeking assistance, and diie might have 
perished even with the money in her pocket. 
Besides this, if you examine your motive for 
wishing to bestow this money upon her, I fear 
you will find that you were not prompted by 
Christian charity, but simply by the wish to 

p 
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rid yourself of her, and be at liberty to porsno 
your pleasure, was it not so ?" 

Harriet's conscience pleaded guilty, but she 
made no reply. 

Mrs Seymour continued, ^^ To one who has 
plenty of money at her command, it is often, 
my child, very little exercise of Christian bene- 
volence to administer relief in that way. It 
may be said to cost us nothing, and if it be not 
giyen from the right motive, and in name of a 
disciple, and from love to Jesus, it can never 
be acceptable to God; whereas we are told, 
that a cup of cold water, given in the right 
way, shall in nowise lose its reward. Re- 
member, Harriet, the costly offerings which 
were poured into the treasury in our Lord's 
time. He marked them all ; but what was the 
judgment he pronounced ? ' Of a truth I say 
unto you, that this poor widow hath cast in 
more than they all ; for all these have of their 
abundance cast in unto the offerings of God ; 
but she of her penury hath cast in all the liv- 
ing that she had.' Now this act of self-denial, 
if carried through in a right spirit^ the spirit 
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of cheerful love, and willingly nndergone for 
Christ's sake, is more acceptable to God, than 
all the money you would have hastily given, 
in a thoughtless, prayerless, and selfish spirit." 

''But, mama, is it not real charity, when we 
give our money to the poor ?" asked Caroline. 

''It depends entirely upon the spirit in 
which it is given, my Carry," replied Mrs 
Seymour. " You remember St Paul plainly 
tells us, that we may ' ^ve all our goods to 
feed the poor,' and yet be destitute of real 
charity." 

"I do not understand how that can be, 
mama, what is charity then ?" continued Caro- 
line. 

" St Paul proceeds to tell us in what isme 
charity or love consists," said Mrs Seymour, 
" in the same chapter, and I think, Caroline, 
you have repeated it so often to me, that you 
must remember the beautiful portrait which 
St Paul draws of this lovely Christian grace." 

" O yes, I remember it all now," said Caro- 
line. 

Just then Caroline exclaimed, "0, I see 
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dear papa and Miss Mansfield; there they 
are at the top of the hill," and she jumped 
up to get a better sight of them. After watch- 
ing them for some minutes as they descended 
the hfll, she oiied out, '^ papa is looking 
at his watch ! I wonder whether he is think- 
ing that there will be time after all to go to the 
wood. May I run and meet him, dear mama ?' 

** When he comes a little nearer," replied 
Mrs Seymour. And in a few minutes more 
Caroline flew to her father's side, who was 
quite delighted to see her so happy and cheer- 
ful notwithstanding the disappointment. 

'< Well, papa, can we go ? Is it too late ? 
Don't you think we shall have time to go 
still, papa ?" was the oft-repeated question put 
by poor little Caroline* ^^ 0, papa, you are 
smiling, I know you will say yes." 

^' I fear I cannot say yes, my little girl," said 
he, looking again at his watch ; ^< but we will 
go and consult with all the wise heads xuidesr 
the hedge here," said he. ^^ I have a grave 
proposal to make to them." 

^' A grave proposal, papa ; I don't think 
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I shall like that ; what can it be, Miss Mans- 
field r 

" Come away and you shall soon hear what 
it is." 

Mrs Seymour was very anxious to know 
what had been done for the poor woman, so 
that Caroline was obliged to restrain her im- 
patience for a few moments longer, before she 
could find out what Mr Sej^mour's proposal 
was to be. 

*' I am thankful to say, that I haye got the 
poor woman comfortably housed for the night," 
said Mr Seymour. '* Farmer Davidson and 
his wife were very kind, and they have pro- 
mised to send her on in their own cart to- 
morrow to her sister^s." 

That is very kind," said Mrs Seymour; 

and how did the poor thing bear the motion 
of the pony ?" 

"Not very well at first," said Miss Mans- 
field ; " but we got her safely to the farm, and 
if you had seen how astonished Mrs Davidson 
and the little ones were. They came running 
out, thinking that it was you on the pony, 
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and when they ssv Mr Seymour lifting the 
poor wretohed-looking creature off the pony, 
they seemed at a loss to comprehend what it 
meant. However, they soon made her oom- 
fortahle hy the fire^de, and I am sore they 
will take good care of her." 

^^lifow, papfty" said Garoliney ^noir fer the 
grave proposal." 

'^ Yes, now I wiQ tell yon my plan," said 
Mr Seymour. The heads of the three little 
^Ig were bent eagerly forward to listen to this 
plan, and very knpatient ihey were to know 
what it WM. 

*^My plBa," he oontinited, ^is to vetom 
home to-day, as we have lost so much time, 
that we should be too homed to enjoy our- 
selves, and then I shall send in a formal petition 
to Mrs Seymour and Miss Mansfield, that the 
lessons may be dispensed with to-morrow, and 
that the whole party set out afresh on their 
expedition, when I hope no mere old womoa 
may stop us, Harriet^" turning round, with a 
kind but reproving smile to her. 
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Hairiet felt that she deserred repioo^ and 
though she shewed plamly that she felt it^ she 
said nothing. 

^'NoW| then, ladies," continaed Mr Sey- 
monr, ^' who aj^oves of my plan T* 

"All — all," cried the little girls, and Mrs 
Beymomr and fifiss Mansfield gladly acqui- 
esced in the decision. Master Fripp, who had 
been making the most of his time by cropping 
the nice long grass, thought, I suppose, that 
his opinion ought to be asked too ; but find- 
ing that the decision was made without con- 
sulting him, he began to move off in the 
direction of home, thinking, I suppose, that 
his assistance might be dispensed with, as 
the young ladies could easily walk that dis- 
tance. 

" Not quite in such a hurry, sir," cried Mr 
Seymour ; '' stop, stop, Fripp," and he caught 
hold of Fripp's bridle and led him back, while 
he mounted Harriet upon him, and the whole 
party returned home ; and by the time they 
were seated at the tea-table that evening, the 
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disappointment of the past day was forgotten 
in the anticipation of the pleasant plan for the 
morrow. And the young people went early 
to bed that they might be fresh and strong for 
their long walk the following morning. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE DISASTER. 



The next morning the whole party again 
sallied forth, as soon as breakfost was over, 
and my young readers will be glad to hear 
that there was no ^irther interruption to their 
pleasant excursion. They reached the wood 
without any difficulty, and the little ones 
thought that they would never tire of rambling 
through them, and finding out all the little 
winding walks, as well as picking the beautiful 
wild roses, for as it was now rather late in the 
season, there were not many flowers excepting 
the pretty white and pink roses, of which they 
gathered a large handfdl. 

^'I wish the roses had no thorns, dear 
mama," said Caroline. 

<' So I dare say many haye wished before 
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yon, my dear child ; but it is not intended that 
we should enjoy roses without thorns, or plea* 
sures unmixed with sorrow here, dear Gany^ 
for you know God woidd make us feel that 
this world is not our rest, and I fear we should 
love it far too well if there were no thorns in 
our path. Do you remember those beauidful 
lines of Cowper's ? Lucy will, I dare say, if you 
do not. 

*The path of sorrow, and that path alone. 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown ; 
No traveller ever reached that blessed abode^ 
That found not thorns and briars on his road.' 

''It is a blessed thing, however, my dear 
child, when we can say in the language of 
another poet— 

* The thorn, it was poignant, but pt§dou» to me, 
'Twas the message of mercy, it led me to Thee.' 

" Now," said Mr Seymour, as they arrived 
at a very beautiful spot of open ground, where 
the wood had been cut down, and they ob* 
tained a lovely view of the surrounding country, 
with its richly wooded glens, its little winding 
streams, and the distant spire of the pretty 
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Tillage ohurch, " here is, I think, the very best 
place for us to sit down and take our refresh- 
ment." 

" 0," said Carry, " we have a peep at the 
sea too, papa. Just look how beautiful the 
blue sea looks, with the pretty little white sails 
gliding along ; this is so lovely ; is it not, 
dear papa ?" 

" It is beautiful, my love," said Mr Seymour ; 
*^ and now come and seat yourselves comfort- 
ably, and we will open our basket, and see 
what good things you have provided." 

" Now, Master Fripp," continued he, " you 
may go and take your dinner at the same time, 
and I will ease you of your saddle, that you 
may enjoy yourself the more." 

Fripp made the most of his time, and seemed 
highly pleased with the nice fresh grass, but at 
last not contented with this, he came snorting 
up to the little group as they sat at dinner, and 
thrust his black nose almost into the cold pie. 

" Fie ! fie ! Sir," cried Mr Seymour, " is that 
the wayfor a gentleman to behave? Take your- 
self off directly." 
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Fripp drew back, but tbe next minutey when 
Mr Seymour was looking another way, he 
popped his head under his arm, and made off 
with a good piece of bread. 

" 0, papa, look at Fripp, did you ever see 
such an impudent pony !" said Caroline ; " you 
really must whip him away, papa." 

" no, pray don't beat him away, Carry," 
said Mrs Seymour, " I dare say he thinks he 
has a perfect right to share our good things. 
Here, Fripp, I will give you an apple, and then 
you must go away." 

*^ I wish we could find something to drink,'' 
said Miss Mansfield, " I think I feel more in- 
clined for a good draught of water, than I do 
for the pie." 

" I think we shall surely find some water 
near this," said Mr Seymour ; " for I know the 
miU-stream runs down by the side of the wood. 
I think we had better move on, and we shall 
probably soon be able to relieve our thirst ; but 
first of all, I think, we should gather up the 
remains of our feast, and put them into the 
basket." 
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" yes," said Lucy, " and then we can leave 
them at some poor cottage on our way home ; 
may we not, mama ?" 

" Indeed I think it will be a good plan, my 
love," said Mrs Seymour. 

^' That puts me in mind of something," said 
Garoliue. 

" What do you mean. Cany ?" asked Mrs 
Seymour. 

" Why, it puts me in mind of the account in 
the Bible of Jesus feeding the multitude, when 
he said ' Gather up the fragments that remain, 
that nothing be lost.' " 

** Very true, my little girl," replied her 
mama, " and we will try to follow the example 
of our Lord, and instead of allowing these 
remnants to be wasted, we will give them to 
the first poor creature we meet."' 

They continued their walk, and Fripp was 
the first who discovered their approach to the 
nice running stream ; he began pricking up his 
eara, and quickening his pace, and in a few mi- 
nutes, as they emerged from the wood, they 
were gratified by the sight of the cool, clear 
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Stream, at which they soon slaked their thirst, 
and felt much refreshed, and ready for their 
walk home. 

" And now, our pleasant day's walk will be 
soon over," said Caroline ; " but I am sure we 
have enjoyed it very much, and we have had 
no disaster to-day, papa." 

" Not yet. Carry, but we had one yesterday," 
said he smiling ; " I wonder you have got over 
it so soon." 

*^ because to-day has put it out of my head 
altogether, papa," replied Carry. 

It was proposed that, instead of returning 
the way they came, they should return by an- 
other route, which would greatly increase the 
pleasure to the young people. 

" If we follow the course of the stream," said 
Mr Seymour, ** it will give us a beautiful walk 
home ; but I give you notice that you will have 
to cross the stream, but that is nothing very 
formidable, for I have passed through it often, 
and it cannot be very full just now." 

After descending the hill for some distance 
Caroline came running back, to tell them that 
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there was a poor, very poor-looking cottage just 
before them, where she was sure they would be 
glad of the scraps which were in their basket. 

" I think you are right," said Mrs Seymour, 
*^ it does look like a poor miserable hovel in- 
deed." 

As they approached, one or two raggeiLlittle 
children came running out, and the contents 
of the basket were soon divided amongst the 
hungry little creatures. Finding the interior 
of the cottage as wretched as the outward ap- 
pearance indicated, Mrs Seymour left a trifle 
with them, and promised to return and see them 
another day, and take them a few articles of 
clothing for the children, if they would promise 
to send them to school. Having arrived at 
the spot, where they were obliged to cross the 
stream, there was a few minutes' consultation 
as to the best way of getting the youngsters 
across. 

'^ I think you had better take them over on 
the pony," said Mrs Seymour, " and Miss 
Mansfield and I can easily pick our way over 
the stones." 
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Accordingly, Caroline was first carried over, 
and landed comfortably on the other side. Lucy 
went over also in safety; but on the third oc- 
casion, Fripp thinking that he had had quite 
enough paddling backwards and forwards, 
played them a sad trick. He had gone over 
so nicely twice before^ that Mr Seymour was 
off his guard, and he was holding the bridle 
rery loosely in his hand, not suspecting any 
mischief, when master Eripp suddenly took it 
into his head to lie down in the midst of the 
stream. Mr Seymour instantly caught hold of 
Harriet and lifted her out of the water ; but 
not until she was completely drenched, and very 
much frightened. At first, Mr and Mrs Sey- 
mour were rather at a loss what was best to be 
done : they thought of going on to the mill, and 
trying to get Harriet's clothes dried there, but 
Mrs Seymour thought that it was better on the 
whole for her to walk home as fast as she could, 
and that if she kept in exercise, she would be 
less likely to catch cold, as it was very probable 
that they might not find a fire at the mill suf- 
ficient to dry her things. They accordingly 
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made the best of their way home. Master 
Fripp was in sore disgrace^ as he well deserved 
to be. 

'^ What could ^)ake him do so^ papa V asked 
Caroline. 

" I cannot tell, " replied Mr Seymour, " but 
it is a trick that some horses have. I remem- 
ber a very beautiful little creature that I used 
to ride, which was always anxious to lie down 
whenever he arrived at a pond, or a runnmg 
stream. I generally used to give him the spur, 
as soon as he began snorting and pawing, as I 
well knew what he was meditating, but as 
surely as I was off my guard, and left the rein 
dangling on his neck, he gathered his hind legs 
under him, and prepared to lie down. It is a 
very bad trick though, and you must be broken 
offit,sir,'^ continued Mr Seymour, shaking the 
whip over Fripp's back. Harriet walked on 
as quickly as she could, and as she was quite 
warm, Mrs Seymour hoped that she would not 
suffer from her accident. As soon as they 
reached home, Mrs Seymour made her put 

her feet into warm water, and then get into a 

q2 
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wann bed, and the next day she appeared ^vepf 
little the worse for her wetting. A slight cold, 
however, increased the following day, and bo* 
came rather severe, and Harriet became much 
more seriously iU than was at first anticipated* 
The Doctor, however, said, that there was no* 
thing to cause any anxiety, — that he hoped she 
would be well in a few days, — ^but that she most 
keep her bed. She was very urgent in her re- 
quest that Lucy might be allowed to be a good 
deal with her, and Lucy was truly happy to 
have an opportunity of being kind and affec-> 
donate to her youngfriend, and she soon shewed 
what a kind, gentle nurse she could make. Mrs 
Seymour often called her out of the room, 
thinking that it was not good for her to be 
long confined to a sick-room, but she was back 
again at Harriet's bedside whenever the slight- 
est excuse offered, and she seemed greatly to 
prefer waiting upon her, and reading to her, to 
every thing else. 

One day, wh^i Harriet was getting a little 
better, she put her arms round Lucy's neck, as 
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ibe atooped over her to ^just h^r pillow, and 
burst into tesi,ts. 

" Gome, come, Harriet," said Lucy, " thin 
will not do: what is making you unhappy, 
dear? You wiU soon be better the doctor says, 
and he hopes you will be up in a few days, and 
you know we are all praying to God for you, 
and He can make you weU again." 

" O, it is not that," said Harriet. 

" What is it, then ?" asked Lucy ; " perhaps 
jou want your dear mama back, and I hope 
she wiU be here now in a very few days." 

^' No, it is not that either, dear Lucy, but I 
feel so much for all your kindness, and dear 
Mrs Seymour's, thitt I can nev^ be las grateM 
as I ought to be." 

*' For what, my dear Harriet?" asked Lucy. 
'^ I am sure there is nothing very wonderful ii^ 
my liking to wait upon you, and trying to 
make you comfortable." 

'* 0, but ypu are so good to me," said Har- 
riet ; " I owe you so much, for you haye led 
me to Bee ib&t it is a h^py ttnoig to be a child 
of God ; you have taught me to lore my pre* 
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cious Saviour, and to think more of what is 
good than I used to do. 0, Lucy, I do some- 
times long to know that I am a child of G-od." 

^' How happy it makes me to hear you 
express such a wish," said Lucy, " for you 
know the wish, the desire must come from 
God, for of ourselves we can do nothing that is 
good, nor can we have a good thought." 

" but, dear Lucy, my heart is so hard, 
and I am so proud, and selfish, I do not think 
that I ever can be a child of G-od, and it is 
that which makes me unhappy." 

" Do not say so," replied Lucy very ear- 
nestly, ^^ you must remember my favourite pasr 
sage of Scripture which I was mentioning to 
you, * My grace is sufficient for thee.' " 

" Yes, that is very encouraging," said Har- 
riet, " but then there are few hearts, I am sure, 
that are as hard as mine seems to be." 
^ " Well, but if you feel it to be so hard," 
said Lucy, " it must be a sign that Gt)d is be- 
ginning to soften it." 

" Dou you think so, Lucy ? you are a 
kind good creature, how thankful I am that I 
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ever oame to stay with you. I remember I 
used to think you far too good and serious for 
me, and that it was all nonsense being so veri/ 
religious : now I long so to be like you, and 
even whilst I complain of my hard heart, I feel 
much happier than I used to do. I have been 
so happy, Lucy, since I came here." 

" Shall I tell you why you have been hap- 
pier, Harriet*? I think I know a little hymn 
that will explain it to you." 

Lucy then repeated tlie following beautiful 
hymn, so descriptive of the peace and joy 
which the Holy Spirit breathes into the heart, 
when it is first brought under His own blessed 
influence : — 

* Who can describe the holy joy. 
The calm that reigns within 
When Jesus speaks the pardoning word. 
And breaks the power of sin. 

** Sweet peace, composing all the mind. 
Bids angry passions cease; 
Graces descending flrom above. 
Like flowing waves increase. 

** Dear Saviour ! let thy healing beams 
In softest radiance shine; 
Let humble fear and love abound. 
To prove the work divine. 
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**^.Then will my gratefixl heart eaoh day 
Its Ebenezer raise. 
Till Angels teach me, near thy throne. 
Eternal sonfi^ of praise.** 

'* That is a beautiful hymn," said Harriet^ 
'^ and it so exactly describes what I sometimea 
feel." 

Just then Lucy was called away, but her 
heart was so full that she could not rest until 
she had told her mama what had passed. 

Mrs Seymour rejoiced most heartily in thesd 
cheering evidences of a work of grace going on 
in the heart of this young person ; she believed 
that she was under deep conviction of sin, and 
that her heart seemed now gradually softening 
under the influence of God's Holy Spirit; and 
shewatched every opportunity, especially those 
which Harriet's present season of illness afford- 
ed, for endeavouring to confirm and deepen 
those serious impressions. She prayed ear- 
nestly with her, and for her, and as Harriet 
now frequently asked Mrs Seymour and Miss 
Mansfield to read the Bible to her, they had 
frequent opportunities of endeavouring to draw 
out her desires more and more after heavenly 
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things. They tried to shew her more of her 
own sinfulness, and her need of a Saviour to 
wash away all her sins in his own precious 
blood) and to clothe her in His own spotless 
robe of righteousness. 

'^ I almost dread getting up again," said Har- 
riet one day to Mrs Seymour. 

" Dread it, my love 1" replied Mrs Seymour ; 
*' I think you should be very thankful to God 
for raising you up again." 

" Yes, I hope I am," she replied ; " but I 
mean that I dread it on some accounts. You 
see there is no temptation to do any thing 
wrong just now, whilst I am quiet in bed, and 
you are all so kind to me, and thinking so 
much about me ; but I am afraid I shall soon 
feel my selfish heart beginning to plague me 
again." 

'^ It is well that you feel it to be a plague, 
Harriet," said Mrs Seymour ; " there is One 
who can heal your soul, — ^who can take away the 
stony heart, and give you an heart of flesh." 

" I often wish," said Harriet, " that my 
mama had not let me have my own way so 
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much ; it has only made mj task more difficmk 
now." 

" There is no doubt, my love," replied Mn 
Seymour, *' that it is a misfortune to he toe 
much indulged ; it is apt to foster the bad path 
sions of the human heart. Your dear mama 
has, I dare say^ been too indulgent, and you 
have taken advantage often of her kindness ; 
but I am sure you will not do so again. When 
you get well, you must write to your mama, 
and tell her how much you grieve over your 
past conduct, and that when she returns home 
you hope to be a comfort to her." 

" I shall «ry," said Harriet ; " but I am 
afraid my good resolutions will be foigott^i 
when I return home, for you see I shall not 
have you and Miss Mansfield always telling 
me what is my duty, and helping me to ovev- 
oome aU my wrong feelings, — I shall have no 
one then to talk to me as you do." 

" You need not fret about that, my lov-e," 
said Mrs Seymour. " When you return homo, 
I shall ask your mama's permission for you to 
spend part of every day with us, and the& you 
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«an tell me all your little troubles just as you 
do now, and we can talk and pray together 
very often. I shall hope to see a great deal 
of you, but I shall be anxious for you to let 
your mama see that religion brings forth in 
you good practical fruits, and that she may be 
led to acknowledge that the work must be of 
God, which has led to such a change in your 
conduct." 

Harriet continued to improve daily in health, 
and she was soon able to be down stairs again, 
and to enjoy a little walk in the garden. 8he 
wrote to her mama as soon as she was able, 
and expressed her regret for having been so 
wilful and disobedient, and she assured her 
that when she returned home, she would try 
to be a comfort to her in every way. She told 
her how Mrs Seymour had led her to see her 
great foults, and how Lucy's sweet example had 
been blessed to her, and that she hoped, by 
God's grace, she might some day be more like 
h^r, though she did not think that she should 
ever be so kind and gentle to every body as 
Lucy was. 
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From this time there was a marked change 
in Harriet's whole deportment. The servants 
used frequently to observe it, and say, "I 
wonder what has come to Miss Attwood, she 
is not like the same young lady she was. She 
is so much more civil and good-tempered and 
obliging ; I am sure Mrs Seymour must have 
taken a great deal of pains with her.'' It was 
for a long time a very arduous task to her to 
overcome the selfish feeling, and the impatience 
under control, which had become her besetting 
sins ; but she was led to watch and pray against 
every remains of these unhallowed tempers and 
dispositions, and she was often seen to weep 
bitterly, after she was conscious of having been 
betrayed into sin. Mrs Seymour saw witJi 
gratitude and thankfulness to Grod the answ^ 
to all her prayers and endeavours in Harriet's 
behalf, and she rejoiced that she had been led^ 
at a considerable sacrifice of her own comfort, 
to undertake the charge, in the hope of being 
useful to her. Mrs Attwood returned home 
after an absence of some months^ prepared to 
find Harriet very much improved, but Ae was 
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sMationisb^d to observe tbe oomplete oh^nge in 
ker whole behaviour and deportment. The even- 
ing that |Mrs Attwood returned, Harriet had 
prepared every thing at home to look pleasant 
and comfortable, and by the time that she 
arrived, «he had tea w Jtipg for her. a aice 
nosegay in each room tastefully arranged, and 
she herself welcomed her with such a cheerful 
happy face, that her mama was quite delighted 
to see such a change in her aspect, At first 
Harriet found it a great change from the happy 
home she had lately enjoyed, and she dreaded 
very much the effect of being left more to her- 
self, but she spent a good part of every day at 
£den Grove, and Lucy and she were much 
together, and carried on their studies at the 
same time, as it was a great advantage to 
Harriet, of which Mrs Attwood was very glad 
to avail herself. Harriet did not disappoint 
her kind friends ; she really end^voured to act 
up to all Mrs Seymour's kind injunctions ; sbd 
anticipated her mama's wishes, and was very 
obedient, and kind, and attentive to her, and 
shewed her desire to submit to her will, how- 
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ever mach it crossed her own incliDations. All 
who saw her wondered what had wrought 
such a change in Harriet Attwood ; my young 
readers could haye told them what it was, viz. 
the grace of God, which had ^ven her a new 
heart, and made her feel the constraining influ- 
ence of the love of Christ. Poor Harriet, how- 
ever, had a sore conflict within, and she often 
wished that her mama had not indulged her 
so much, and given way to her proud and selfish 
temper, for it entailed a very arduous task upon 
her now, when she really desired to live to the 
glory of God. She had many a battle to fight, 
but as she did not fight trusting in her own 
strength, but in Him who has said, " My grace is 
sufficient for thee," she did eventually triumph, 
and come off more than conqueror in the good 
fight of faith, and she had reason to bless God 
that ever she had been led to the happy family 
of the Seymours, where religion was presented 
to her sight in such an attractive form, that it 
drew out her desires after holiness, and first 
led her to seek Jesus. 
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And now, my dear young friends, I think I 
must say good-bye to you all for the present. 
If this little story is made the instrument in 
the hands of a gracious God, of leading some 
youthftd hearts to himself, and awakening them 
to a sense of their responsibility, as rational 
creatures and as redeemed souls, to live no 
longer unto themselves but unto Him who suf- 
fered and died for them, and if it leads them 
from then- own experience heartily to re-echo 
the words of their Lord and Saviour, '' It is 
more blessed to give than to receive," — ^it will 
lead me to bless God on their account, and 
call forth my gratitude and praise to him, for 
permitting me to speak a word in season unto 
one of His ^^ little ones." Mark then, in this 
story, first, the happiness of the little fiamily 
who were brought up in the exercise of Chris- 
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tian love and self-denial, how they were happy 
themselves, and made others happy. Then mark 
the blessing resulting to others from such an 
example set before them. See a proud, haughty, 
selfish, overbearing temper like Harriet Att- 
wood's brought low, subdued, and in its dorriu 
niQn completely overcome, and see her a humble 
suppliant at the foot of the cross, loving Jesusi, 
and desiring to live to Him, and/or Him. Then 
think of the blessing that she, as a renewed 
soul, and an active Christian, might be the 
means of imparting to others ; and you will see 
how important it is, and what momentous con* 
cems are involved in the effort to subdue self. 
Be thankful if you are blessed with Christian 
parents, who wDl help you to overcome in the 
strength of the Lord ; tbe struggle will often 
be severe, it will be like the cutting off of a 
right hand or the plucking out of a right eye, 
but 0, fight the battle with self, whilst you 
are young. Look at the little twig, the young 
sapling, how easily it is bent, and trained any 
Way that the gardener wishes ; but wait a few 
years, and the stubborn, tough, and wayward 
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branoheSy will defy all his efforts to twist and 
train them as he desires. Every effort now 
will save many efforts afterwards ; every victory 
gained now, will make the next easier, — and 
the early habit of self-denial, will, through the 
grace of God, discipline the mind, and prepare 
it to do or to suffer the will of our Heavenly 
Father, in a meek, chastened obedience to that 
will, even though we are called to much suffer- 
ing and trial. The habit of ever " looking unto 
Jesus," and endeavouring to imitate his self- 
denying love, will be the best preparative for 
a life of holiness and usefulness and happiness 
here, and we may look forward to a blessed 
world where no selfish feeling can ever more 
rise up in the soul, — where there shall be no 
more exercise of self-denial, because our will 
be swallowed up in God's wHl. 

Love, the " exotic of celestial birth, which 
never blooms but in celestial air," — will there 
expand more and more in the presence of Him 
who is love itself. The atmosphere of Heaven 
is love — the converse of Heaven IS carried on 
in love — ^the exercises of Heaven, spring from 
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the fount of love— the theme of Heaven's ever- 
lasting song is '^ unto Him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood." 

•* True Charity a plant divinely nursed. 
Fed by the love from which it rose at first. 
Thrives against hope, and in the rudest soene^ 
Storms but enliven its un&ding green. 
Exuberant in the shadovr it supplies, 
Its fruit on earth, its growth above the skies." 

COWPEB. 



END. 
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